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Work education has been a part of our schools since years now — as craft education, 
work experience or socially useful productive work. In this issue we look at work 
education with four authors — each of them uses a separate lens and leads us deeper 
into the topic. The questions we look at span a wide range. On the one hand we look 

at whether work and education are inseparable and whether work education can help 
children lead better lives. And, on the other hand, we touch upon where does work 
education stand in schools today — especially in the context of NEP 2020 and the advent 
of Al — and how we can ensure that it turns out to be wholesome education? 
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A Step Ahead 
The TikTok phenomenon 
Neerja Singh 


This month the author looks at what happens 
when students use Tik Tok. What happens to their 
personal data? What pressures do they face? What 
kind of content appears on their screen? What are 
the impacts of using Tik Tok for long durations? 
How do we deal with all these? 
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Critical literacy on the shelves 
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This month we look at critical literacy. The article 
raises a series of questions. Do we see stories 

of those lesser privileged than us only from our 
lens? Do we question the stories enough? Do we 
question the adversity in a story and whether we 
as citizens have played a role in the existence of 
the adversity? 
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EDITORIAL 


The classroom as a 
model for the world 


— to shoulder much of the responsibility of society-building and nation- 
building. From lectures and pledges in the assembly to the performances 
on days of national importance, schools impart a sense of what it means to 
be a citizen of the country, along with the values that define this sense of 
nationhood. In the classroom, these lessons are imparted more implicitly, 
from the way teachers comport themselves and the ways in which they 
interact with students, the values that are folded into what they say and 
how they say it, who they favour or disfavour. From the subtle and not-so- 
subtle cues of verbal and non-verbal communication, students learn what 
is considered acceptable and unacceptable. As a result, teachers end up 
embodying through their everyday presence, the standards of acceptable adult 
behavior. 


‘Tee: no doubt that we expect teachers — and schools, more generally 


It’s highly unrealistic to expect that a teacher is going to model what we 
might consider perfect behavior every single day, in every situation — she 

is allowed a certain (albeit narrow) latitude of ordinary lapses. A bit of 
irritation here, a flash of impatience there — these are within the range of 
such “ordinary lapses”. But these too are excused only if they are followed by 
some expression of empathy and contrition, some acknowledgment that the 
outburst was exceptional, not the norm. 


Time and again we see reports in the media about teachers acting out their 
biases in classrooms, victimizing children from minority communities, and 
stigmatizing those who are different. The recent case of a teacher in Uttar 
Pradesh slapping and denigrating a minority student and calling on his 
classmates to follow her lead sparked nationwide outrage, and rightly so, but 
it also made something disturbingly clear. That we are far from that “heaven of 
freedom” that Tagore imagined. 


A classroom can — if a teacher allows it — be a space where children, for a 
brief while, can forget that they come from different backgrounds, have less 
or more, and follow different faiths. A teacher’s job is to focus on creating 
that common ground for learning, or at least, to prepare the ground so that 
children can find their place on it without fear. The teacher, for her part, can 
demonstrate in word and deed, the possibilities and potentials for the kind of 
interaction that can build a more integrative, collaborative, and kind world. It 
may seem like a lot to ask, but nothing less will do, really. 


aa 
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COVER STORY 


Learning to be human 


Meenakshi Umesh 


ork and education are inseparable and 
Wire we separate them, we create self- 

serving humans who become parasites 
that feed on the labour of the hardworking creators 
of food, clothes, and housing — the basic needs, and 
electricity, automobiles, furniture, roads, trains, and 
airplanes — the luxury needs! Count Leo Tolstoy has 
written at length about the reasons for inequality 
in society in his book What Then must we do? His 
concept of ‘bread labour’ is not only logical, it can 
also show the way ahead for a planet where each 
human lives a dignified life and all of nature too is 
respected! 


Work is work, only because we named it so! For 
children the major work of their life is to understand 
themselves and their role in the life unfolding around 
them. And all this work happens through play. Play 
is the work of childhood and work is the play of 
childhood! 


Every adult who has spent time with children knows 
their teeming desire to do exactly what the adult is 
doing. To understand why children are so keen to do 
everything that adults do is to find the key to human 
evolution, emotion, and empathy. To understand 
this need in a child we must understand the process 
of learning to be human! To be human is to learn 
how to manipulate one’s environment. To be able to 
manipulate we need to understand our environment 
and the processes there in. Every child is trying 

to learn this and this is the work of childhood: to 
discover their ability and purpose in the world. 


| was blessed to have parents who were simple 
village folk who had just moved to the city of 
Bombay, now Mumbai. They lived within their 
means and spoke out their thoughts with honesty. 
They never indulged in pretending that they were 
richer, more knowledgeable, or better. They were 
just themselves. And, this meant we could be 


ourselves too! My brother and | were never pressured / 
to perform in school. The minimum was all that was / 


expected — to get promoted to the next grade. 
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| guess many people of that generation knew the 
labour of creation. They indulged in physical work 
to create the basic needs for all humans and knew 
the effort it takes to create and therefore valued 
other people who worked to create resources. They 
knew the redundancy of great thoughts without the 
ability of proaction. Since my parents came from 
that generation, we were raised to partake in the 
everyday chores and be responsible for our actions. 
Apart from contributing to the maintenance of the 
house and ourselves we were free to do what 
we chose. Climbing trees was not forbidden. 
Cycling, swimming, painting, and craft work 
were encouraged. Games for fun were 
cheered. There was no pressure to win the 
game. It was an activity we indulged in 
for the sake of entertainment alone. 
My dad often said, “You have only 
one childhood and you must 
enjoy it!” Every year we went 
for a holiday to the village and 
spent our summers helping 
with harvesting the wheat 
crop, eating sugarcane, 
caring for the animals, 
and running in the 
village streets, which 
were very safe 
as there were 


no vehicles! This kind of childhood gave us a lot of 
time to reflect, think, observe, and question. And our 
parents always answered our questions with respect 
and serious thought. | guess, therefore, in spite of 
the rote learning of facts in school, we escaped the 
formatting. School was a place to go to for fun. The 
books were read only for the exam. And the rest of 
the time was ours! This made us creative in our play 
and proactive in making changes that we wanted in 
our surroundings. Today, children are more reactive. 
Their lives are controlled by the expectations of their 
parents and society. And, their minds are controlled 
by the advertisers and the news in the media! They 
are always afraid of losing out on something. The 
present education system is producing reactive 
people with low tolerance for pain and therefore they 
lack empathy. “Reactive people are often affected by 
their physical environment, if the weather is good, 
they feel good. If it is not, it affects their attitude 

and performance. Proactive people carry their own 
weather with them!” Steven Covey. 


As | observed my children grow, | realized that 
learning is a primal instinct. It is the instinct that 
comes before hunger and is the driving force of 
life! | saw my children learn every moment 

and | was amazed at their observations. | 
watched as they grew, each one at their own 
pace and each with different skills. Each 

one unique in their learning and their 
behaviours but all of them pure of intent; 
full of self-confidence; happy and 
mindful; content and wilful; caring 
and compassionate; fearless and 
curious; eager and proactive! | 
realized that | had nothing to 
teach them except literacy. 
Numeracy was integrated 
into their observations! 

| watched how they 
looked up to me for 
inspiration. And | 
was moved to learn 
with them! 


; | de 1c yo 
dtd ip 


My search for fairness and justice had led me out of 
the bustling city of Mumbai, where the discrepancy 
between the rich and the poor made it difficult 

for me to continue to inhabit the city. | wondered 
why humans were living such undignified lives! | 
wondered how a society like that evolved where 
each of us felt pitched against the other rather than 
supported by the other. 


My thought process and innocent questions, which 
my parents answered with the resources they had, 
brought me to the conclusion that human society 
was built in schools and as long as schools did not 
change there was no hope for the human being! 

| wrote an essay on ‘My school’ in my 9" grade 
where | described the kind of school | wished to be 
in. It was a school without teachers, without exams, 
without classrooms! A school with lots of trees and 
no objection to climbing them, a school with lots of 
books and space to make what we wanted. 


After my 10" grade exam, my father gifted me a 
membership to a library and | found Gandhiji’s My 
Experiments with Truth. Reading that book changed 
my perspective of life. | was inspired to experiment 
with my life! My father also gifted me The Story of 
Philosophy by Will Durant. He said my ideas for 

a school were not stupid. That | was on the right 
thought process when | thought about schools and 
that it was for me to bring my thoughts into action. 
He often said that criticizing others was not going to 
change anything. The only control we could exercise 
was in our lives and change our ways to experiment 
and experience the effects of our thoughts on our 
action. Change, he said, was a slow process. 


So that is what | set out to do. Create my own Utopia. 
My own experiments and my own learning at my 
own pace with my own values. At Dharmapuri, in 
Tamil Nadu, my husband and | bought twelve acres 
of completely degraded waste land and | started 
learning. Learning how to regenerate the land, from 
books, from people and from observation. As the 
children arrived one by one, their observations 
became better and sharper and they supported me 

in whatever | was doing. They watered the plants, 
weeded and planted the garden, cared for the 
animals, and played in nature observing learning and 
experimenting on their own. 


Work and play were interchanged and work became 
their play. | made many mistakes as | struggled 
between the need to do things and my conscience. 
My children forgave me generously and corrected 
me as | stumbled with the idea of freedom of thought 
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and action and the provision of the basic needs. | 
learnt compassion, empathy, honesty, and integrity 
all over again. This has evolved into a different 
pedagogy over the last 20 years. Now at Puvidham, 
our learning centre, the work of living together is the 
most important aspect of learning. 


Work as pedagogy: As a pedagogical approach 
work can facilitate many attributes in the growing 
child which are prescribed for a happier, healthier, 
and safer society in the future of mankind. As we 
work in the garden, in the kitchen, with animals and 
maintain our spaces, we learn biology, zoology, 
chemistry, physics, measurements, logical thinking 
and literature! 


Inclusiveness: When the child along with adults 

is involved in the basic work of cleaning and 
maintenance, growing food, segregation of waste, 
caring for the animals, crafting things and cooking, 
there is a lot of learning that happens unconsciously. 
The natural learning process is indeed unconscious 
and a continuum of growing up for children. Their 
inclusion in the activities happening around them 
give children the understanding of how plans are 
made, how activities succeed each other and how 
life unfolds! They understand that there are always 
challenges to be faced and failures to be learnt from. 


Sensitivity: When children are included in processes 
of caring they understand the needs of others. 

They remain sensitive, observant, and available to 
support adults as much as they are being supported 
in the process of inclusion. They know the value of 
everything they receive because they have engaged 
in making the effort to provide for the community 

in their own way as per their capacities. There is no 
comparison and there is no judgement. This ensures 
that feelings of ineptness and incompleteness are 
not harboured. The children learn that there are as 
many ways to do a job as there are people and that 
they can evolve their own processes! Their hand eye 
coordination, finger dexterity, space organization and 
self-discipline are nurtured through the process. 


Creativity: As children work, they find creative 

ways of making work easier. They design tools and 
they invent processes that they try out and find out 
the usability and appropriateness of their thought 
processes. They actually think! Even if they are 
making excuses to not do the work there is the 
process of explanation and reasoning that goes along 
and supports their logic or can be challenged by 
better reasons to continue the task at hand. There is 
mutual respect in all communications. The child here 
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is not someone that is to be ordered around to do the 
task. The child is a willing participant because he/she 
sees reason and mutual benefit in the transaction. 


Like Herbert Read says “A child’s art work is its 
passport to freedom, to the full fruition of all its gifts 
and talents, to its true and stable happiness in adult 
life. Art and craft work leads the child out of itself. It 
may begin as a lonely individual activity, as self- 
absorbed scribbling of a baby on a piece of paper. 
But the child scribbles in order to communicate its 
inner world to a sympathetic spectator.” 


Rabindranath Tagore wrote, “If educational processes 
are created to aim for the unity of the whole 
humankind, the beginnings of this are in the growth 
of love of the baby for the mother, for the immediate 
family and ultimately to universal love. But the 
foundations of this unity are laid in creativity.” 


Self-esteem: Self-esteem is the value that we hold 
for ourselves. When the child sees that he/she is 
trusted with important work, his/her self-esteem rises 
and makes them want to increase their ability and 
effort. The way the adults respect the most trivial 
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contribution of every child sets the standards for 
mutual respect and great regard for the adult in the 
eyes of the child. 


Self-reliance: The children when given the freedom 
to clean themselves, dress themselves and make 
decisions of what they want to help out with become 
self-reliant and independent. Instead of needing care 
all the time they become care givers! 


Self-knowledge: When the child works at different 
jobs supporting and helping the adults they learn 
about themselves. They learn which jobs they enjoy 
and which they find very taxing. They also learn 

that whether or not they like it they must do certain 
tasks because they are necessary for survival. They 
learn to respect others who are able to do easily, the 
tasks they find taxing. This lays the foundation for 
challenging themselves and evaluating their abilities. 


Ability: The ability of the child becomes their pride. 
When they are able to carry loads that are carried by 
adults or walk faster than the adult during hikes and 
treks or running errands, they feel empowered and 
enabled. 


Agility: All this activity keeps us all agile and healthy. 
Children learn about their body and its processes 
and systems. They learn how to eat healthy and how 
to cook wonderful meals with available ingredients 
rather than go shopping to make food according to a 
particular recipe. This increases their creativity and 
sensitivity. 


Environmental awareness: The work of growing 
food, cleaning and segregation of waste creates 
awareness of what and how the resources of 

the environment can be optimized and how our 
existence can be less polluting. Minimalism begins to 
make sense. Sustainability of life on the planet comes 
into focus. 


Management skills: The children learn to manage 
their resources, create minimum waste, learn re- 
cycling and up-cycling of things extracted from the 
earth. They learn to live meaningful lives where there 
is no need for pretense because they are themselves 
all the time. There is no duality of character to go 
into the good books of the adults around. There 

is truth and enablement in the community not 
judgement and critique. 


Conflict resolution: While working with hands, 

and working with others, conflicts are bound 

to arise. These conflicts are resolved by the 

adults with nonviolent and amicable processes. 
There is understanding and supporting instead 

of accusing and blaming. The onus of creating a 
space where conflicts are resolved in a democratic 
fashion lies with the adults in the community. In 
fact, Sociocracy — the new and evolving form of 
community organization must become the model 
of communication. Acceptance of mistakes and 
forgiveness should be modelled by the adults. 
Letting go of our ego is a huge exercise in Sociocracy 
while including all the others in the process. The 
community and the individual both work in tandem 
— one not sacrificing for the other nor personally 
progressing at the cost of the other. 


Compassion: Compassion needs to be experienced 
to become compassionate ourselves. Every person 
needs to listen with compassion. Also, adults in the 
learning or living space, must work upon themselves 
to observe their actions and be open to being 
corrected. 


Empathy: Happiness is indeed the only thing that 
all of us long for. To be in eternal happiness is to 
accept ourselves as we are and to be accepted and 
appreciated by our community as we are while 
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giving us positive criticism and dealing with our 
lapses with empathy. This state of happiness or 
mindfulness is what the child is born with. Each 
child is a little buddha. Children have the ability to 
forget and forgive themselves and others. They are 
capable of living in the present moment. But we 
steal this ability away by our methods of evaluation 
and judgement. 


Resilience: As the children touch, feel, and work 
crafting and creating an understanding of the 
world around them deeper than ever before, they 
will blossom as individuals, sympathize with the 
environment and will help each other rather than 
compete with each other. 


They will learn to handle and care for simple tools 
improving their hand eye coordination, space 
organization, and discipline. They will learn the 
value of hard work; they will feel the contentment of 
creating something and their confidence and self- 
reliance will improve far beyond our imagination. 
The beautiful and useable articles they will create 
will make them see themselves in the work. 
Reflection, diligence, and pursuit of perfection 
will become second nature to them. Something 
will begin to work up on their body and soul and 
they will grow up to be graceful, honest, creative, 
hardworking and content. 


Proactive behaviour: All the care we give in making 
the space completely free of evaluation, competition, 
stress, and consumerist attitudes make it a happy 
place for the child to be and create. In conventional 
schools children live in fear of the consequences 

of non-conformity. In spaces where children are 
allowed to evaluate themselves and even that only 
informally, they blossom into human beings that 
have a huge store of compassion and empathy. They 
become adept at conflict resolution, both internal 
and external conflict is managed with sensitivity and 
clarity. They question injustice and they don’t just 
talk about change — they become the change they 
want to see. 


“As human beings, our greatness lies not so much 
in being able to remake the world — that is the myth 
of the atomic age — as in being able to remake 
ourselves.” M.K. Gandhi 


The author started Puvidham Learning Centre 
(www.puvidham.in), based on Gandhi's Nai Talim after 
she decided to move to Dharmapuri, a village, from 
Mumbai. Her move came after she realized that city life 
was harming her and her children. She can be reached at 
<director.meenakshi@puvidham.in >. 
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What makes 


hat human beings have an innate drive to seek 

and learn is evident when we leave babies to 
their own devices. That they utilize their five senses 
to explore and understand the world is obvious when 
we give a supine infant a toy. They immediately try 
to hold it, shake it, smell it, squeeze, and even taste 
it. Once toddlers are mobile, there’s no stopping 
their quest for new objects to investigate. As they 
grow more dexterous, they pour, roll, flatten, throw, 
jump on and mix various substances together, And, 
all the time, children are observing, absorbing, and 
categorizing the variety of experiences that bombard 
their senses. 


Contrast this to a typical high-school classroom. 

A group of teenagers sit at desks, some upright, 

some slouching. A teacher stands in front trying to 
hold their attention by talking, questioning, and 
occasionally writing on a black or whiteboard. 
Students try to listen but a considerable number seem 
bored, listless. Any distraction from a bird chirping 
outside to a friend dropping a book is sufficient for 
them to disengage from the teacher. As most teachers 
are confronted with this scenario day after day, it’s 
understandable for them to wonder whether children 
are intrinsically motivated to learn. 


Fortunately, schools recognize that passive learning 
is not conducive to growth. One way to deepen 
engagement and create active learners is through 
work education. The CBSE website defines it as 
“purposive and meaningful manual work” that 
results in socially-useful “goods or services,” and also 
imbues children with a sense of fulfillment. Further, 
the aim of work education is to help children imbibe 
“values and habits” that are essential to succeeding in 
the world of work. Another offshoot of this program 
is that students may discover their “real interests and 
aptitudes,” which can then pave the path for further 
study. 


The benefits of work education are intended to 
straddle cognitive, psychomotor, and affective 
domains. Cognitive objectives include recognizing 
the basic needs of a community, acquainting 
themselves on locally-useful activities, knowing 
and procuring suitable raw materials, planning and 
problem-solving while engaging in a productive 


work education ‘educative’ 


Aruna Sankaranarayanan 


activity. Psychomotor competence involves 
acquiring various skills to actually create, produce, 
and innovate products. Learning to work as a team, 
cultivating healthy work habits and a sense of civic 
awareness constitute affective goals. 


In a podcast of New Books Network, Sathish Kumar, 
founder of Schumacher College in the United 
Kingdom, says that a wholesome education needs 

to tap the “head, heart and hand.” The goals of work 
education, thus, meet his criteria. While chalking out 
goals is essential to any learning endeavor, we also 
need to ask the following questions. 


How do educators ensure that work education meets 
these objectives? Are there certain conditions or 
criteria that need to be met for work education to 
result in authentic learning? Additionally, how do we 
define and gauge authentic learning in the context of 
work education? 


Just because work education involves “experiential 
learning,” that does not automatically make it 
educative. As John Dewey reminds us in his 
classic book, Experience and Education, we cannot 
treat experience and education as synonymous. 
Experiences that thwart the growth of a child or 
promote “callousness” are clearly “mid-educative.” 


Rather than focus on giving children experiences per 
se, Dewey exhorts us to consider the “quality of the 
experience,” which includes two facets. The first is 
whether the child finds the experience agreeable, 
and the second, the impact of the experience on 
further learning. 


Dewey also points out, “There is no such thing as 
educational value in the abstract.” Every experience 
is a function of an interaction between a person 

(in this case a child) and the environment (which 
includes the task, materials and other people). So, 
we have to ensure that the experience meshes 

with an individual child’s skills and interests. An 
experience is agreeable when the child’s abilities and 
predispositions are a good fit for the task at hand. 
Providing children with choice and guiding them 

to make right choices that are consonant with their 
individual profiles as learners can make experiences 
agreeable. 


The second factor that makes experiences educative 
is whether they engender further growth. Most 
importantly, what attitudes are fostered by an 
activity? According to Dewey, the “desire to go on 
learning” is often more critical than what is actually 
being learned. Is the child motivated to seek further 
and ultimately evolve into a self-directed learner? 
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Besides Dewey’s two facets of agreeableness and 
continual growth, what other factors do we keep in 
mind when we evaluate the effectiveness of work 
education? In their book How Learning Works, Susan 
Ambrose, Michael Bridges and their co-authors, spell 
out research-based principles for effective teaching 
and learning. Though their book is written with 
academic learning in mind, some of the learning 
principles apply just as well to work education. 


First, we need to determine what prior knowledge 
or skills children bring to a work education activity 
knowing that this may either help or hinder learning. 
Accurate, relevant, and activated knowledge or skills 
are conducive while inaccurate, irrelevant or inert 
knowledge may be counterproductive. Further, we 
need to ensure that students are making connections 
by linking their work education experiences to 


knowledge gleaned in and outside the classroom. 

A greater number of linkages suggests that the work 
education activity is truly generative, spawning new 
ideas and forging linkages with old ones. 


As work education programs tend to be more skill- 
oriented, we need to observe if students are acquiring 
component skills and integrating and applying them 
in diverse contexts. Are students able to generalize 
their learning to other situations? How Learning 
Works also emphasizes the importance of targeted 
feedback, which in this context, would be from a 
supervisor or mentor. Are students able to absorb the 
feedback and improve their performance, which may 
refer both to the quality of a product or service and 
students’ overall understanding of the larger context 
in which they perform their work. 


Work education or 


here was a class when | was in high school, (eons 
ago! ©) where we learnt how to sew buttons, 


polish shoes, upcycle waste into new products, mend 


a tear neatly, do basic hemming and of course some 
cooking! It was called SUPW class — one that we 
looked forward to as a break from the monotony of 
academics! It was another matter, however, that this 
was the first period that got hijacked to complete 
syllabus and/or assign extra tests! 


When | look back, | feel that each of the skills | 
learned in that class has stood me well for life. In an 
era of use and throw or outsourcing chores, these 
skills have tided over many a sticky time. 


The policies of our country have constantly tried 

to build in skills into the education system rather 
than just gain knowledge. Several initiatives were 
introduced through the Government of India 
education plans over the past five to seven decades 
to link education to more productivity in human 
resources. 


They had various avatars: some of them were 


e Craft education (1937) 
e Work experience (1967) 
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Sheela Ramakrishnan 


e Socially Useful Productive Work (1977) — in 
different ways in different parts of the country. 


But the core intention was always the same — to 
make citizens self-sufficient and to promote social 
equity among citizens for the development of the 
country. 


Today, the NEP 2020 outlines life skills, social 
emotional learning as well as internship education 
and vocational training as part of the same goal. The 
intentions are clear. The route was and is clear too. 
But then why is it that we still stumble when it comes 
to the implementation of skill education? 


The policy has tried very hard to surmount the 
practical issues of implementation by introducing 
internship programs as early as grade 6. 


But what is it that we are preparing our students 

for? There seems to be some confusion in having a 
common clarity of purpose when it comes to defining 
skills and how to get our students to attain them. 


Work education — apart from core knowledge of the 
area — encompasses three different domains of skills 


Toul 


The book also points out that a student’s “current 
level of development” interacts with the sociocultural 
climate of the learning situation. Work education can 
play an elemental role in steering students to a more 
diverse array of careers that meld with their personal 
proclivities and profiles. 


This is especially relevant in today’s globalized, 
capitalist world. Children’s career choices are often 
dictated by societal markers of status, where money 
and fame play disproportionate roles. When the 
pursuit of money becomes the be-all and end-all of 
career decisions, we not only jeopardize individuals 
from flourishing but also destroy our planet. Work 
education can indeed play a transformative role in 
helping children understand how a purely capitalist 
framework that disregards the environment is 
destructive for everyone. As Sathish Kumar spells 
out in the podcast, education needs to situate 


acts of daily living like cooking, gardening, and 
carpentry within an ecological framework that helps 
children think in terms of individual, collective, and 
ecological wellbeing. 


Krishna Kumar says in his book A Pedagogue’s 
Romance, that if education is practiced ‘judiciously,’ 
it can spur a “society to regenerate itself.” By 
according undue emphasis to intellectual learning, 
we have eroded humanistic, aesthetic, and manual 
dimensions of learning and living. If work education 
plays a more central role in the curriculum and 

is reimagined anew, we may rehaul our current 
system with one that is more in sync with the natural 
rhythms of children and the larger ecosystem. 


The writer is the author of Zero Limits: Things Every 
20-Something Should Know. She blogs at 
www.arunasankaranarayanan.com. 


education for work 


that together make the bundle 

effective. 

1. Life skills: Goal setting, 
time management, financial 
literacy, local and global 
awareness. 

2. Social emotional learning 
with 21% century skills: Self- 
awareness, self-management, 
social awareness, relationship 
building, decision- 
making, and the 4Cs — 
communication, critical 
thinking, collaboration, and 
creativity. 

3. Work place preparedness: 
Work ethics, professionalism, 
etiquette and netiquette, 
work-life balance, economic 
and environmental balance, 
global and digital citizenship. 


Each of these domains has 
several competencies that this 
piece does not allow elaboration 
on, but readers would know of 


* 
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them. Several schools have an integrated curriculum 
to cover these aspects. The crux however is HOW is 
it covered? 


Does it take the form of information being given or 
that of opportunities to explore and practice? It is 
here that educators face challenges. In classrooms 
that are crowded with theatre-style seating, how 

does one build these skills? None of these are built 

in isolation. They are all built when we relate with 
others. It is only when we interact and share thoughts 
and opinions that one can truly develop skills of 
collaboration, accepting diverse opinions, and 
resolving conflicts. 


e In my opinion, the biggest change that is required 
in our classrooms today is to change the seating 
arrangement! It may seem small and trivial, but 
the way seats are arranged reflects the tone of the 
classroom and who is centre stage. The teacher 
can never move to becoming a facilitator when 
he or she is occupying centre stage. Change in 
pedagogy alone cannot bring about change — 
learning environments need to be supportive too. 
Tech platforms have understood this well and 
have been quick to adapt to adding “breakout 
rooms” in their offerings. But what about “break- 
out” opportunities in physical classrooms? This 
is an aspect to be considered. How can a student 
feel confident and empowered when there is a 
sage on stage? 


e The next change to ensure effectiveness in this 
process is to start allotting the right dignity to skill- 
based vocations. We all know of those who have 
scored high ranks in engineering, but yet need an 
electrician or plumber for fixing fuses or leaks! Of 
what use? Where would we be without our skilled 
workers? The more gadgets we have in our lives, 
the more the need for these skilled workers. The 
more we hanker for just academics the more the 
possibility that we may not become self-reliant. 


Yet we hesitate to give vocational education or skill- 
based workers the due they deserve. Put a carpenter 
and an accountant together and it is clear who today 
would be given a chair! We, as a nation, do not 
respect essential daily life skilled workers adequately. 


It is high time we paint all collars white or blue — 
with the same colour! Our carpenters, our masons, 
our gardeners, our household helps — the list is 
long — in what way are so-called white collars any 
superior to them? They are just different — neither 
inferior nor superior. When we help our children 
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internalize this completely, then perhaps they will 
not shy away from skill-based jobs or come looking 
only for “office jobs.” The West has done a far better 
job than we have in this direction. We will do good 
to learn from them. 


e Another overhaul is to reach out to the community 
to provide work-based experiences for our 
children. When schools partner with bakeries, 
restaurants, chemists, weaving centres, carpentry 
units, mobile repair centres and such, students 
respect and learn the skills early on in life. They 
understand that these units of society make a great 
contribution and working in or starting a unit of 
your own means contributing to society. 


For those who still seek knowledge-based 

work opportunities, schools and colleges need 

to “backward-integrate” to build curriculum. 
Educational institutions need to work with industry 
stakeholders to understand and determine what is 
required for employment opportunities. Or else the 
unemployed, underemployed, and unemployable 
ratio may not augur well for the future. 


Why do these two entities — education and 
industry not work in partnership BEFORE rather 
than AFTER? We have industry experts offering 
inputs in management colleges, with little idea of 
whether these very same experts have employment 
opportunities for them once they complete their 
courses! If we can use data on the foreseeable 
employment requirements — say every five years, 
then the NCF frameworks would integrate these to 
make the curriculum more holistic and meaningful. 


Obviously, this would mean a dynamic curriculum, 
rather than a static one. All stakeholders in both 
entities would need to be vigilant and open to 
making quick changes as required. 


e With Al rearing its strong head, skill building 
needs to become a constantly revolving wheel, 
so that today’s students can remain relevant in 
tomorrow’s world. All the stakeholders of the 
system, especially parents, need to understand 
that old knowledge and skills may not ensure a 
bright future for their wards in the long term, in 
a new world. The certainty of employment and 
entrepreneurship is stronger when we place our 
faith in new skills that Al cannot easily catch up 
with. A recent Goldman Sachs report found that 
300 million jobs around the world stand to be 
impacted by Al and automation, such as office 
and administrative support roles. The same report 


goes on to say that India would also be one of the 
least affected in terms of Al replacing jobs. While 
that is good news, it is wise to be prepared for the 
fast gallops in technology that can sometimes be 
totally disruptive in its creativity! 


But let us pause for a moment to think — what 

are those jobs that run the risk of being outrun 

by Al? They are obviously those that are routine, 
monotonous and office-based. The more manual 
or skill component in the job, the less likely Al can 
interfere. 


At a broad level the skills of the future are outlined as 
Analytical judgment 

Flexibility 

Emotional intelligence 

Intellectual curiosity 

Bias detection and handling 

Al delegation (prompts) 


Largest job growth, millions 


Translated to work opportunities, these could be 

those that require human intervention and cannot be 

automated: 

e Health care: Nurses, doctors, therapists, and 
counsellors 

e Education: Teachers, instructors, and school 
administrators 

e Creative: Musicians, artists, writers, and 
journalists 

e Personal services: Hairdressers, cosmetologists, 
personal trainers, and coaches 


How much do we encourage our children to take up 
these careers? Barring the big medical D? It is clearly 
going to be a “Blue” over “White” in the future! 


It is, therefore, a corollary that the jobs that require 
the least automation but ones that require physical 
and complex mental skills are the ones that Al cannot 
replace, but will actually grow: 


Top roles ordered by largest net job growth, calculated based on ILO Oocupation Employment statistics and growth reported by organizatons surveyed 


Agricultural equipment operators 

Heavy truck and bus dnvers 

Vocational education teachers 
Mechanics and machinery repairers 
Business development professionals 
Building frame and related trades workers 
University and higher education teachers 


‘ 


Electrotechnology engineers 
Sheet and structural metal workers, mouiders and welders 
Special education teachers 
Light truck or delivery services drivers 
Digital transformation specialists 
Construction laborers 
Sustainability specialists 
Digital marketing and strategy specialists 
0 1.0 1.5 2.0 2.5 3.0 
Source: World Economic Forum, Future of Jobs Survey 2023. Total growth in 5 years (millions of jobs) 
How are we equipping our institutional Readings 
mindsets to prepare for this? How e https://www.cnbe.com/2023/05/09/top-skills-you-will-need-for-an-ai-powered- 
: . future-according-to-microsoft-.html 
relevant are our curricula to meet this e —https:/www.weforum.org/agenda/2023/05/jobs-ai-cant-replace/ 
demand? What are we changi ng in our e —https:/Awww.cnbc.com/2023/03/28/ai-automation-could-impact-300-million-jobs- 


existing ways to embrace the new wave 
around the corner? 


This article merely is a submission 

for thought in this direction, than a 
judgment. To me, the answer is clear — it 
is not work education, but education for 
work. Because education is for work for 
almost all of us. 


heres-which-ones.html 
e background_note_Reimagining Vocational _Education_Skill_building_revised.pdf 


The author is an advisor to schools in school transformation, curriculum 
development and classroom methodology. She is the co-author of four 
series of textbooks published by the OUP, a certified ISO 21001 auditor, a 
counsellor and trained e-coach for students with anxiety from the Stanford 
School of Medicine and trained in creative thinking in the UK and activity 
based methods of teaching in Malaysia and Thailand. She can be reached at 
<sheelaforlearn@gmail.com>. 
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fer < education 


Nidhi Gaur 


nand Niketan, a school in 

Sevagram ashram in Maharashtra, 
follows a crafts curriculum. Thread 
spinning, weaving, pottery, agriculture, 
and embroidery are a few crafts 
practiced at the school. The crafts 
curriculum is graded and runs parallel 
to the prescribed Maharashtra State 
Board curriculum. Children are 
initiated into the curriculum from 
the pre-primary grades. For instance, 
in the pre-primary classes children 
collectively grow and maintain herbs 
and vegetables, and by class 7 they are 
able to independently manage a small 
piece of land. They use the manure 
they produce from composting and 
sell the harvest, at market prices, to the 
teachers and staff of Anand Niketan. 


Within the Anand Niketan campus 

is a cottage that functions as the Nai 
Talim office. The recent practice of 
craft-centered education evolved 
from Nai Talim, which is a more 
comprehensive education system 
encompassing all spheres of life. In the 
early days of Anand Niketan, the Nai 
Talim office was bustling with activity 
with educators from all over India 
discussing the curriculum, pedagogy 
and the administrative structure of a 
Nai Talim. Anand Niketan realized 
the curriculum and pedagogy through 
practice. To systematically observe 
the day-to-day life at Anand Niketan, 
its macro and micro rituals, | regularly 
visited the school over a three-year 
period from 2013 to 2016. During 
these visits | stayed within the ashram 
campus in a guest room allotted to 
the school. During one such visit, 
while arranging the Nai Talim office 
library on a late evening, | met a 
senior philosophy professor from 
Maharashtra. Our discussion began 
on education and he said, "The sole 
purpose of education is ananda. If 
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for ananda 


a child is not happy in school, he is not learning." 

In this short essay, | will discuss this statement 
beginning with the meaning of ananda followed by 
a discussion on the connection between work-based 
education and ananda. In the end, | will link it with 
Gandhi's idea of swaraj. 


Ananda is a residual feeling experienced after 

a complete self-immersion in the activity*. It is 
experienced when the individual self becomes one 
with the object of creation, thus, removing the gap 
between the self and the creation. Constructive 
work has the potential for such engagement. In this 
process, our hands guide the mind, and the mind 
holds the hand. 


Work at Anand Niketan can be classified as what 
David Pye calls a workmanship of risk. David Pye 
was an architect, an industrial designer, a craftsman 
and a professor of Furniture Design at the Royal 
College of Art, London. He argues that in the 
workmanship of risk “the result of every operation 
during production is determined by the workman 
as he works, and its outcome depends wholly or 
largely on his care, judgment, and dexterity” (Pye, 
1995, P. 52). So, it is the workman’s vigilant mind, 
her commitment to the work that affects the quality 
of their product. In such a case, a workman owns 
their work, which must meet the standards they have 
decided for themselves. 


During a thread spinning class at Anand Niketan, 

| observed an eight-year-old girl tear away the 
thread spun by her friend. A few minutes before 
this happened, she had exchanged spindles with 
her friend to help her. However, due to lack of 
concentration, her friend was unable to establish a 
rhythm between the movement of her hands with 
that of the spindle. Thus, the thread kept breaking. 
Frequent breakage of thread reduces its quality. So, 
this girl took her spindle back, inspected the quality 
of the thread and tore away inferior quality thread. 
This ownership of work and awareness and practice 
of quality work is a rare observation. However, at 
Anand Niketan, children are conscious of the quality 
of the product they are creating. They have set 


*As explained by Udayan Vajpayee, an eminent writer who has 
worked extensively on art, aesthetics and literature. 


standards for themselves. It shows ownership of their 
work. 


Discussing quality in the production of thread, a 
class 5 child explained, “If | don’t spin the thread 
with concentration, the thread will be of low quality. 
It means that the thread will break if pulled. It will 
have a darker colour. When the weaver uses this 
low-quality thread, it will break often, and she 

will have to look for one broken thread in 1000 
threads. Her work will get affected.” The child shows 
awareness of the link between different crafts, and 
the meaningfulness of his work. 


“To do good quality work, we must have 
concentration. We must be so focused while working 
that we do not hear our classmates and our teacher,” 
explained another class 5 student. This boy was in an 
embroidery class when immersed in his work, he did 
not hear the teacher’s instructions. The teacher did 
not reprimand him for not listening because she was 
aware of the process. 


The crafts curriculum at Anand Niketan gives 
children an opportunity to access this sphere of work 
to experience ananda. Children begin this practice 
and continue to hone their skills of concentration and 
dexterity. This practice of crafts is also a practice in 
self-awareness, self-reliance, and self-discipline. With 
each practice, the children get better at controlling 
their body, mind, and soul. These self-explorations 
make them aware of their physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual capacities. It gives them the confidence 

to rely on their physical, intellectual, and spiritual 
potential. Such an individual is on the path of swaraj; 
that is, she lives without fear. For fear lives in the 
individual. When it takes hold of the mind, the 
individual feels depressed, gloomy, anxious, and 
insecure. Lazy, inactive, passive behaviours are the 
physical manifestations of fear. Fear represses the self 
and inflicts violence at first on the individual self, and 
then on the ‘other’. 


Gandhi advocated craft-centered education because 
he believed it will free the individual from the cycle 
of fear and violence. He believed that the path to 
swaraj was through craft-centered education. And the 
daily practice of crafts leads to the feeling of self- 
fulfilment. A fulfilled self is a non-violent self. 


Reference: Pye, David. 1995. The Nature and Art of 
Workmanship. London: Herbert Press 


The author is an academic and a researcher who has been 
working with children in various capacities for nearly 20 


years. She can be accessed at <ni.gaur@gmail.com>. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Learning English 
through the classics 


Chintan Girish Modi 


uskin Bond, who turned 89 
RR ese this year, is loved by 

generations of children who 
have grown up in India. The author 
has written across a variety of genres, 
painting memorable portraits of life 
in the mountains and small towns 
with his gift for storytelling. 


Build Your English Skills with Ruskin 
Bond is a collection of poems, short 

stories and extracts from novels that 

can be used to introduce students to 
literary classics. None of these have 

been written by Bond himself, so the 
title could be seen as misleading. f + 
While this book, published by == 
HarperCollins India, does not specify 
the age group that it is meant for, it 


A ee YOUR. 


y a 
could be used with students from 


Ny 
grades 6 to 8 in schools that follow 
English as the medium of instruction. lames —) 


The poems presented here are 
Christina Rossetti’s “Who Has 

Seen the Wind?”, Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s “From a Railway 
Carriage”, Emily Dickinson’s “‘Hope 
Is the Thing with Feathers”, Edward 
Lear’s “The Quangle Wangle’s Hat”, 
Edgar Albert Guest’s “Hard Luck”, 
Walter de la Mare’s “Silver”, William 
Wordsworth’s “The Solitary Reaper”, 
Rudyard Kipling’s “The Way 
Through the Woods”, and Robert 
Southey’s “The Battle of Blenheim’. 


, 


As far as fiction is concerned, the 
book has extracts from novels like 
Charles Kingsley’s The Water- 
Babies, A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby, 


Images courtesy: HarperCollins India 
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Lewis Carroll’s Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, 
Charles Dickens’ David Copperfield, Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island, Jerome K Jerome’s 
Three Men in a Boat, Louisa May Alcott’s Little Men, 
Jonathan Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels, and Rudyard 
Kipling’s Kim. In addition to these, the book has 
three short stories — Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s “The 
Mystery of the Test Papers”, Saki’s “The Open 
Window”, and Guy de Maupassant’s “The Piece of 
String” — and an extract from William Shakespeare’s 
play “The Tempest” featuring a conversation between 
Miranda and Prospero. 


In the introduction, Bond clarifies that the book aims 
to help students “appreciate the English language” 
and “acquire fluency in it”. He adds, “At the same 
time, we hope its content will help to inculcate 

in the reader a love for reading, for literature, and 
for good writing.” These texts are undoubtedly 
significant because they are a part of the canon of 
English literature. However, the canon needs to be 
interrogated and revised in a postcolonial context 
like ours. 


The selection seems quaint and outdated in 2023, 
almost as if the school curricula have not changed in 
the last few decades. | expected to see at least a few 
texts from India in a book for Indian students. We 
have some fine poetry and prose written by Indians 
in English, which are suitable for inclusion in such a 
book. Their complete absence is too glaring to be an 
oversight. | am not sure why Bond, and the editors of 
this book, chose to restrict their definition of classics 
and their imagination of literary output in the English 
language. 


The book does mention Indian authors RK Narayan 
and Vijay Tendulkar under suggestions for further 
reading but extracts from their work are not used. 
The extent to which Bond was part of putting 
together this book is not clear. Some of his “reading 
favourites” appear here but he also notes that the 
editorial team at HarperCollins India helped him 
make the selection. 


In the introduction, Bond writes, “In the course of the 
last 100 years, the English language has taken root in 
many parts of the world, including India.” He calls 

it the language of science, commerce, diplomacy 
and international communication, and remarks that 
fluency in English — in terms of writing and speaking 
— would give students an advantage over others. 

The fact that English was imposed by the colonial 
education system has been glossed over. 


The texts are accompanied by short biographical 
sketches of the authors and poets. They are followed 
by glossaries, questions to aid comprehension, 
discussion prompts, notes on language use, and 
reading recommendations. This book draws students’ 
attention to elements of writing such as tone of voice, 
structure, imagery, similes, metaphors, rhyme, meter, 
repetition, alliteration, personification, and idiomatic 
expressions. It engages students in guessing meanings 
of words from the context instead of looking them up 
on Google Search. 


Teachers who pick up the book expecting it to do 
justice to all the language skills — listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing — might feel disappointed. 
There are hardly any creative writing and listening 
exercises. The “For Discussion” section offers 

some practice in developing speaking skills but 

the questions after the texts seem to be hastily put 
together. Many of them can be answered with a 

Yes or a No. For example, after the extract from 
Alice’s Adventures in World, students are asked, “Do 
you think Alice is really in a magical place?” and 
“Do the events in the story make any sense at all?” 
Here they are not asked to share the reason behind 
their response. Open-ended questions would have 
enabled richer discussion. 


Students are invited to think of how language 
changes over time, to come up with alternative titles 
for texts, and to create additional stanzas for existing 
poems but they do not get to learn much about 
character development, point of view, setting, plot, 
and dialogue. It is unlikely that Bond wrote up the 
prompts and tasks placed after the texts because a 
curriculum designer would be most suitable for such 
work. Since no author has been credited, it seems 
reasonable to assume that these were created by the 
editorial team. This book could have been better if 
the publishers had put more thought, effort, and care 
into producing it. 


Note: The book is priced at Rs. 399. 
The author is a journalist, writer and educator with an 


M.Phil. in English language education. He can be reached 
at <chintan.writing@gmail.com>. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Tales about trees 


Geetha lyer 


is a book that has some delightful stories about 

trees along with some brief information about 
them. Some of the stories are those of the author's 
imagination and some she has created based on 
historic events. 


¢ ieab of Trees from India, as the name suggests, 


There are 23 stories introducing 23 commonly seen 
trees from the neighbourhood. Some of the trees, 
such as the coconut or jackfruit are seen easily in the 
southern part of India and uncommon in many parts 
of northern India. The language used by the author 
is simple and easy to read. The book is suitable for 
children of ages 10 to 12. It is also a book that can 
be used to initiate children into the habit of reading. 
Each story is only four to five pages long, followed 
by a page and a half about the tree. Hence it is ideal 
for beginners. The format used, stories plus facts, will 
interest adults too. Nuggets of information about the 
animals that depend on the tree, live or feed on its 
parts, serve to introduce kids to how a tree is more 
than an assemblage of roots, stem, leaves, flowers, 
and fruits. It makes clear that a tree is a kind of 
ecosystem of its own; a sanctuary for many creatures, 
weaving a web of life that sustains the lives of a 
variety of animals and plants as also humans. 


Information such as the trees which are food plants 
of caterpillars or butterflies is sure to be of help 

to teachers who are on the lookout for projects. 
Since teachers are likely to refer to this book for 
information, it is necessary that accuracy is not lost 
in trying to keep the language simple to understand. 
The way trees shed leaves varies from one 
geographical region to another. The term deciduous 
has been very loosely used by the author. Deciduous 
condition is not just about shedding of leaves by a 
tree but also about the need to do so, and the timing. 
In temperate regions deciduous trees shed leaves 
during cold months, whereas tropical trees shed their 
leaves during warmer times — spring to summer. So, 
trees such as Peepal, Neem, Pongamia, etc., are not 
deciduous. One doesn’t see them standing leafless 
as would be the case for a deciduous tree. These 
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Stories of Trees from India 
Author: Katie Bagli 

Publisher: Shree Book Centre 
Number of pages: 200 

Price: Rs 399 

Available: www.shreebookcentre.com, Amazon 


trees start shedding their leaves around February/ 
March onwards; despite the shedding, one does 
not see them standing leafless. They are only briefly 
deciduous. The tree that stands leafless during the 
approach of warmer months is the silk-cotton tree. 

| quite liked the description by the author about 
this tree. | am sure kids will enjoy watching the 
butcher bird (long-tailed shrike) go about embalming 
the insects on the thorns. Macabre? May be, but a 
reminder to children that life is never easy for any 
creature. The story on the tamarind tree was also a 
delight to read. 


| wondered why the author has restricted herself 

in giving names in Indian languages to just Hindi, 
Marathi, Gujarati, or occasionally Sanskrit. Is this 
book aimed at children who live in Maharashtra and 
beyond in Central and North India? There is a heavy 
tilt towards Maharashtra and Marathi names abound; 
the only state tree mentioned is that of Maharashtra. 
The author mentions that the Jackfruit is the state fruit 
of Kerala, yet the common Malayalam name for this 
tree is missing in the name list. Ditto for the coconut 
tree which incidentally is the state tree of Kerala —a 
fact that could have been included. Konnapoo is 

the local name for Indian Laburnum flowers and 

not the name of the chutney made from the flowers. 
Kadamb is an evergreen tree. Tree snippets about 
deodar — the Himalayan cedar could have been 
given in the same format as given for all other trees. 
| was a bit sad to see that only the cedar tree from 
the Himalayan regions was included. There are some 
very interesting trees with a lot of natural history to 
be found in this part. Disappointed to note that they 
could not be included. 


Writing about any aspect of natural history requires 
long periods of observation along with substantial 
research. The love the author has for fauna and flora 
comes through very well in this book. A little more of 
research would have added a lot more value to this 
nice book and reduced the errors. Nevertheless, | am 
sure children will enjoy reading them as much as | 
did. The Hornbill chicks’ jetpoops would surely bring 
forth mirth and laughter. Mistaking the animals that 
visit the trees for ghosts would be a theme that kids 
will take to. | also hope teachers in schools can read 
out some of these stories in their class and use the 
information given to start a tree watch activity. 


The author is a consultant for science and environment 
education. She can be reached at 
<scopsowl@gmail.com >. 
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The Hum Hindustani Project: A 
gentle engagement with nationhood 


Simran Luthra 


‘imagined’ because despite inequality and exploitation, there exists a sense of ‘horizontal comradeship’ 
between people who do not know each other or have never met. In our day-to-day existence our identity of 
being part of the Indian community is not always in the foreground of our consciousness. Of course, events such 
as cricket matches with our neighbouring countries or hyper-nationalistic films manage to push that identity to 
the fore. National achievements, such as the recent success of Chandrayaan-3, or national crises also elicit strong 
emotions of pride or concern for the country. However, all of these are more episodic in nature. The emotions 
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B enedict Anerson famously defined the nation as ‘an imagined community’. He proposed that it is 
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such events or moments elicit are also usually 
extreme. This makes one wonder if and how a more 
sustained and perhaps gentler engagement with the 
nation is possible. 


The Hum Hindustani podcast made me aware of 
this gentler and more holistic engagement with the 
idea of the country and its stark absence from the 
popular discourse today. Released on the 15" of 
August, 2023, the Hum Hindustani Poetry Podcast 
research project conceptualized and executed by 
Samina Mishra, is a limited series podcast of 10 
episodes. Available in English and Hindi, the podcast 
is a selection of poems written by children from 
grades six to nine from three locations: Shaheenbagh 
in New Delhi, Firozepur in Punjab, and Govandii in 
Mumbai. 


The evocative poetry is set against a simple yet 
effective music track that recreates the familiar Hindi 
song ‘Chhodo kal ki baatein... hum hindustani’ in 
the charming young voice of Ishaan Chintamani. The 
use of the sarangi, sounds of children’s laughter, and 
a bicycle bell create an uplifting and nostalgic mood. 
Samina’s sensitive narration guides the listener 
through the podcast sharing necessary details and 
perspective which enhances the overall listening 
experience. The podcast includes children’s voices 
that read selections of the poetry which reflect their 
lived experiences as well as their hopes and desires. 


Educators, teachers, and parents can explore the 
Hum Hindustani project in various ways. The first, 
is to use the prompts and arts-based exercises, 
available on the website, with children. The website 


mentions that all the resources on it are free as long 
as they are used for non-commercial purposes with 
due acknowledgment. The aim of the project is to 

in fact be a ‘growing archive’ of ‘children’s artistic 
expressions on liberty, equality, and fraternity’. The 
Hum Hindustani team hence invites responses to the 
poems and drawings created by the children. They 
also invite teachers and educators to share responses 
to the exercises that they conduct with their students. 


The second, and perhaps equally important way 

of utilizing this wonderful resource is for adults to 
engage with the thoughts of children on the aspects 
of freedom, equality, and fraternity in present-day 
India. As Mishra says, ‘the poems can perhaps open a 
window to the world we seek to live in’. In a post- 
globalized and liberalized age, assailed by the forces 
of consumerism, the poems, full of idealism, hope, 
and nature, can be a breath of fresh air for most 
adults. However, it is also important to listen to them 
because they tell us about children’s experiences and 
what can limit or stifle them, and what can liberate 
and expand them; something that all adults would do 
well to engage with. 


The author is based in Pune and is currently pursuing her 
PhD. in Education from TISS, Mumbai. She has completed 
her Masters in English from Jadavpur University and 
Masters in Education (Elementary) from TISS, Mumbai and 
taught Hindi at Stanford University, California while on 

a Fulbright fellowship. She is passionate about language, 
social studies education, human rights, gender, life skills 
and teacher education in particular. She can be reached at 
<simranluthra ail.com>. 
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PROJECT 


The we@rld runs 


he aroma of coffee wafts from a cup of steaming hot, frothy filter coffee. | breathe in deeply: 
my day has officially begun. 


Coffee is a stimulant that millions of people begin their day with: its taste and flavour make 

it the most popular drink in the world after water. Its journey from Kaffa (Kefa) in Ethiopia to 
households across the globe offers a great opportunity for a project to engage your students in. 
Here are some ideas that you can explore with your students over the space of a week. Scale 
activities up or down depending on the needs of your class. Although they are organized in a 
specific way here, you can use them the way you choose. 


Day 1: The stuff of legend 

Legend has it that around the 15" century, an Ethiopian shepherd named Kaldi found his goats 
lively and frolicsome after eating some red cherries. He tried them himself and felt a sense of 
exhilaration. He took some cherries to the monks of the local monastery, who initially threw 
them into the fire, calling them the work of the devil. The story goes that, taken by the aroma of 
the roasted beans, they ended up brewing the beans into a beverage and drinking it. 


The truth may be somewhat different: people of this region might have been making wine out of 
the coffee cherries for years before. By the 16" century, the knowledge of this drink had spread 
into the Arabian Peninsula, ae and other parts of North-eastern Africa. Wild coffee parce 
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from Kaffa were even taken to Yemen and other southern parts of Arabia and cultivated there. 
The drink made with it was called qahhwah-ul-bun (wine of the bean) or quawah for short. 


It was in Yemen that roasted beans were first used to make a beverage. With the Ottoman 
conquest of Arabia, coffee became a popular brew: so popular that it began to be offered in 
quawah khaneh — coffee houses which became places of social activity and entertainment. The 
first coffee house is said to have opened in Istanbul in 1555. 


Coffee came to India in the 16" century from Yemen. A Sufi saint named Baba Budan from 
Chikkamagalur in Karnataka had travelled from India for the Haj. He brought seven coffee beans 
to India from the port of Mocha. The seeds were planted, the plant prospered and the region is 
replete with coffee plantations till today! The brew has since become a staple of South Indian 
households. 


Activity 1: Kaffa or Kefa is an Ethiopian province. Get your students to look it up on the world 
map. Where is it located? What are the geographical features of this province? 


Activity 2: Baba Budan had gone to Mecca, but Mocha is the place from where he 
brought the coffee seeds. Where is Mocha? Why was this an important place? Can 
the students trace the route of the coffee plant from Kaffa to India? 
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Activity 3: South India is 
famed for its ‘kaapi’: 
one brand even 
proclaims that, 
“Indian filter coffee 
[i.e., kaapi] is not 
just a cultural 
statement. It is the 
very essence that 
helps you connect 
with yourself in the 
mornings.”* Get the 
children to find out what 
exactly kaapi is and how it is made. If possible, 
arrange for an in-class demonstration of the process 
right from the powder to the finished coffee in a 
dabara set. You could even take them on a field 
visit to a local coffee store where beans are freshly 
powdered. What is the role of chicory in kaapi? 


Activity 4: The coffee fruit grows in bunches, like 
many berries do. What makes it a cherry? Get the 
children to find out the differences between berries 
and cherries. You could also get them to compare 
various other fruits and distinguish between berries 
and cherries. 


Day 2: From cherry to cup 

Ingesting the red coffee cherries caused Kaldi’s goats 
to prance around. Surprisingly, though, the pulp of 
the fruit contains less caffeine than the seeds. It is the 
seeds from which coffee beans are obtained. So how 
is the brew we drink made? 


The process begins, 

of course, with coffee 
cultivation. Coffee plants 
are grown on hill slopes 

in cool tropical regions. 
The coffee plant begins to 
flower 3-4 years after it is 
planted. The flowers are 
white and grow in bunches 
close to the branch. The 
fruit, like most others, is 
green in the beginning and 
when ripened is a brilliant 
red or yellow, depending 
on the variety. The ripe 
cherries are picked and 
sorted through a process 
of soaking them in water. 


*https://www.malgudidays.com.au/ 
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The cherries with good seed sink to the bottom while 
defective one’s float and are removed. The cherries 
then go through a process called milling by which 
the fleshy layer is removed. The seeds are then dried. 
Flawed seeds are removed by picking. Once dry, 

the outer papery layer called parchment is removed 
to get the coffee beans, at this stage called green 
beans. Different sizes of beans are separated through 
sieving. The beans are then roasted and ground into 
powder, after which they can be used to brew the 
coffee. Here’s an instructive video you can use to 
show children how coffee is produced (on a tiny 
scale): 

https://www.youtube.com/watch?2v = 1qfjLCOXMMeg. 
Older children could also be asked to watch a video 
on the commercial production of coffee: 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?app =desktop&v = 
MOVWrox0gZA. 


The taste of coffee varies not only by the species 

of coffee and its blend, but also by the altitude at 
which the plant is grown, the ripeness of the fruit 
and the method by which the bean is processed. Not 
only this, the way the coffee is brewed, the ratio of 
additives and additional flavours added to it make for 
a wide range of coffees. 


Coffee has even found its way into other eatables, 
such as chocolate and ice-cream. 


Activity 5: Coffea arabica and Coffea canephora 
(commonly known as robusta) are the two main 
species of coffee grown in the world. But there are 
over 100 species of the coffee plant. Middle school 
children could be asked to find out the names of a 
few other species of coffee. You could also ask them 
where the species name arabica comes from — it 
could lead to a lesson on how biological species are 
named. 


Activity 6: Depending on class level, children could 
map the coffee growing areas of the world and mark 
where the world’s finest coffees come from. 


Activity 7: Children from the primary classes could 
find out about the coffee that their parents or other 
family members drink at home (for instance, instant 
or filter coffee). What is the brand of coffee used? 
The pack (or bottle) size? The price? This information 
could be collated in class to enable children to 
compare costs and estimate the cost of a cup of 
coffee. 


Activity 8: Older ones could work in groups and 
check what is available in cafés and restaurants 


! 
( 


the school canteen — does it serve coffee in the first Europeans to set up plantations in 
a cup or does it have a coffee dispensing their colonies in Indonesia and engage in 
machine? Some might already be familiar with | large-scale trade in coffee. Soon, coffee was 
terms like cappuccino, espresso, latte, mocha, being grown on plantations in the colonies 
frappe, etc., and various instant coffee mixes of England, France, Spain, and Portugal too. 
in sachets. What is the difference between Slave labour went into these. In the 18" 
each kind of coffee? What is decaf? What is the century, St. Dominique (Haiti), a French 
origin of these names? Children could also put colony in the Caribbean, grew more 
together a chart comparing the prices 

of different kinds of coffee across 

these establishments. Which <=> 


coffee is the most economical? ¢ 
o—. 


around them. They could begin right from J 5 | ' coffee for themselves. The Dutch were 


than 60% of the coffee that came to 

Europe. After the Haitian Revolution in 

1791, in which the government of the 
time was overthrown and colonial 


Which the most expensive? If —— plantation owners were put to 
they had to buy a cup, which death, the Portuguese turned Brazil 
would they choose to buy and why? into the world’s largest coffee producer 
— of course, using more slave labour. Brazil, an 
Day 3: The coffee trade independent country now, remains the world’s 
Coffee became quickly popular wherever it went. largest producer of coffee today. 
Today, coffee is the most valuable commodity traded 
in the world after oil. Interestingly, it is traded in the Activity 10: Brazil exported about 8.5 billion dollars 
form of beans, rather than the powder form in which of coffee in 2022. That’s less than 20% of the 
most of us buy it. The reason is that it retains its total coffee exports in the world. Children in 
flavour in the form of beans, but in powder form, its middle school can find out who the top 
taste and flavour diminish quite quickly. 10 exporters of the world were in 
2022. How much coffee was 
When did trade in coffee begin? We already know exported in all by these 
that coffee first went from Ethiopia to Arabia. In fact, countries? Where does ‘i 
coffee was first cultivated in Yemen as far back as the India stand in terms of Kopi Luwak 
15" century. Travellers to Mecca like Baba Budan coffee exports? 7 ; 
took coffee to far-off places. And just as it travelled to Kopi is Indonesian 
India, coffee went to Turkey, Syria, Egypt, and Persia. for coffee, while Luwak 
Imported into Europe from the Ottoman empire, refers to the palm civet, a 
quawah came to be known in Europe as the ‘Wine of small SEMIVORONS mammal 
Araby.’ native to the region. Among 
other things, civets eat ripe coffee 
Activity 9: Get your students to compare the words cherries, but they cannot digest 
Kaffa, quawah, kahveh, koffie, and coffee. What them, and excrete them whole. 
about the word kaapi? What can they infer from this? These cherries, fermented by the 
You could draw a flowchart illustrating the linguistic digestive juices of the civet, result in a 
path to the English word ‘coffee’: Kaffa (Ethipoia) smooth, less acidic taste to the coffee. 
> quawah (Arabian Peninsula) >kahveh (Turkey) es. 
> koffie (Netherlands) > coffee (England). Can they In 19" century Indonesia, without access to 
decipher the path along which coffee spread in the coffee they helped produce, workers on 
Europe? Ask your students where they would place coffee plantations would collect these cherries to 
kaapi on this path — after the Turkish kahveh or make coffee for themselves. But the unusual taste 
the English coffee? Why? Also ask them: Why caught on, and the commercial manufacture of Luwak 
was coffee known as the Wine of Araby? coffee began. Kopi Luwak 
is the most expensive coffee 
Coffee slowly replaced beer and wine as in the world 5 it costs almost 
the drink to be had at breakfast, and by $300 for one kilo of this coffee. 
the 17" century, coffee houses existed In recent decades, it has a negative 
in various countries in Europe. The impact on wild luwaks, which are 


popularity of this drink caused the captured and confined in cages, and fed 
colonial powers to try and produce mainly coffee cherries. 
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Affogato 


Frappe 


Coffee is so well-liked that it has its 

own special day: International Coffee 

Day is celebrated on Oct 1 each year. 

The purpose? To raise awareness of 

the plight of coffee farmers, who, 

like workers in other industries, are 
generally poor and live a life of 
difficulty. 


Irish coffee 


Activity 11: Slave labour helped 
produce coffee in the colonies. 
What other commodities were 
produced using slave labour? 
Get the children to look up such 
commodities as cotton, sugar, 
tobacco, and more. You could 
also tell them about goods 
that are produced for export in 
underdeveloped and developing 
nations today, and get them to 
debate whether slave labour still 
exists in other guises. 


Cappuccino 


Day 4: Did coffee cause revolutions? 
Coffee contains caffeine, a 
stimulant that boosts wakefulness 
and keeps one more alert. Its 
introduction had a profound effect 
on people, changing the way 
the world functioned. Replacing 
beer and wine as a breakfast drink 
made people more sober, helping 
them to think and work better 
(it’s still the reason why many 
working people choose to drink 
. several cups of coffee a day!). Not 
Mocha only this, by pushing sleep away, 
it enabled the move to working 
longer hours, and thus helped 
fuel the Industrial Revolution. 
The New York Times goes as 
far as to suggest that Western 
capitalism is still a caffeine-fuelled 
enterprise.* Did you know that 
over two billion cups of coffee are 
consumed each day around the 
world? 


Vienna coffee 


Flat-White 


#https://www.nytimes.com/202 1/08/1 1/magazine/indonesia- 
rainforest-coffee.html 
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Americano 


Espresso Cold brew 


By the 17" century, intellectuals were hanging out at 
coffee houses. In England, these coffee houses were 
sometimes called ‘penny universities,’ as admittance 
cost a penny, and people of various classes could 
meet, converse, and debate. King Charles II of 
England even went so far as to call the coffee houses 
‘houses of sedition’ and tried in 1675 to ban them! 
He probably suspected that they had a role to play in 
the 1648 revolution in England, when his father King 
Charles | was overthrown and executed. 


Coffee is said to be responsible for sparking 
revolutions across Europe in the mid-19" century, 

as the first meetings were held in coffee houses. 
Soldiers drank coffee to boost their energy during 
the American Civil War too. In the first decade of the 
20" century, a Belgian immigrant to America named 
George Constant Louis Washington (different from 
the President George Washington) invented a way to 
manufacture instant coffee. Commercial production 
began in 1910, and it became a runaway success 
during World War | as soldiers in the trenches could 
make themselves a quick cup of ‘George Washington 
coffee’ whenever they needed it. During World War 
Il, coffee was rationed for American civilians so that 
soldiers could have enough of it. Soldiers called this 
drink a ‘cuppa Joe.’ 


Now you can drink all 
the COFFEE you wish! 


No more do you have to 
risk indigestion 
you drink coffee 
Simply put the quantity desired in a cup—pour on 
boiling water; and instantly you have full, rich 
flavored coffee—absolutely pure. Always the 
same—astrength as desired. 


By a wonderful process 
George Washington removes 
the disturbing acids and oils 
(always prevent in ordinary 
coffee), insuring 
perfectly 
digestible 


INSTANT 


30 tr - » 906 
Te 


gt ia entree West and Soeth 


At All Grocers 


Many of New York's finest homes, 

best clube and leading hotel: rely 

carlurively on €. WASHINGTON'S 

INSTANT COFFEE—porticularly for 

thee der i-Canee. 

G, WASHINGTON COPPEE SALES CO., 
79 Wall Street, New York City 


A good day to start using 
G. Washington’s Coffee 


Source: https://wikipedia.org 


Activity 12: Guess what the world record for the 
largest cup of coffee might be. A 10-litre cup? 20? 
30? 100? Get ready for a shock: it’s a whopping 
22,739.14 litres! Get the children to find out the 
details of this creation. 


Activity 13: The coffee house of yesteryears has 
morphed into the café of today. Starbucks, the largest 
coffee chain in the world, made its entry into India 

in 2012. As of 2023, it has over 300 stores across 
the country. Students could find out more about this 
chain depending on their class level from the menu 
of the café to its history. 


Activity 14: The first coffee house in India — Indian 
Coffee House — was opened in 1936, and today 
boasts over 400 stores. Get the children to look up 
and compare this chain with Starbucks: how are they 
similar and in what ways are they different? 


Activity 15: The two most popular breakfast drinks 
today are coffee and tea. Divide the children into 
groups. Depending on the class level, children could 
engage in a comparison of the two drinks, from doing 
a survey of family and friends to find out preferences 
to drawing out commonalities and differences. They 
could also look at word associations of the two, such 
as tea table / coffee table, tea break / coffee break, 

tea cup / coffee mug, etc. What differences does such 
nomenclature indicate? 


Day 5: Coffee, coffee, everywhere... 

As with other industries, coffee production does 
create a lot of waste: over 23 million tons of waste 
annually. This includes everything from the pulp 
removed from the coffee cherries to the used 
coffee grounds that we might be throwing into our 
dustbins. What can be done about it? The concept 
of sustainability is not new, with “Reduce, reuse, 
recycle” being a slogan that we are familiar with. 
At the level of the home, coffee grounds, like other 
organic waste, could be used in composting. The 
packaging material could be recycled. What about at 
the larger level? 


Fortunately, many scientists and researchers the 
world over are making efforts to come up with 
some innovative solutions. Today, at least a small 
part of the waste is converted into usable products. 
Coffee grounds are being converted not just into 
compost but finding use as scrubs to revive skin and 
remove odours, as pest repellent, to produce plant- 
based polymers from which various objects can be 
made, and even dyes. Coffee waste can be used as 
an alternative fuel, and to produce biogas as well 


The Boston Tea Party 


The British drank a lot of coffee in the 17" century, 
but this changed in the early years of the 18" 
century. The East India Company, which could 

not match the Dutch and the Portuguese in the 
coffee trade, began trading in tea. The company 
monopolized the trade with China and sought to 
make it popular by cleverly building propaganda 
around it. Their strategies were so effective that the 
nation came to be known as a tea-drinking nation. 


Tea was popular on the other side of the Atlantic, 
too. But in 1767, the British Parliament passed a 
law imposing duties on various products imported 
into the British colonies. The outcry against this law 
caused them to repeal it. However, a Tea Act was 
passed in 1773, handing the monopoly of tea to the 
East India Company. Bostonians rebelled against 
the law in December 1773 by throwing the tea that 
arrived on three ships (and was valued at 18,000 
pounds) into the sea. Not only did this incident 
spark the American Revolution, but it caused a 
switch from tea to coffee. Drinking coffee became a 
sign of patriotism for the budding American nation! 


as to treat wastewater. The textile industry too has 
developed new technology that can utilize coffee 
grounds with to make garments. Of course, this is 
still a nascent industry. 


Activity 16: Get the children to have a conversation 
with a neighbourhood café. How much coffee waste 
is being generated each day? How can this waste be 
collected and put to use? 


Activity 17: As a fun activity to end the project, get 
the children to engage in coffee painting. A simple 
way to create a picture is demonstrated here 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v = yL_DjwiO0-g, 
while a more abstract one can be found here 
https://theartyteacher.com/abstract-coffee-art-home- 
learning-activity. 


At the end of the week, the children could collate 
together and display all the learning they have gained 
and activities they have done. 


References 

e = https://www.britannica.com/topic/coffee 

e —https://www.ncausa.org/about-coffee/history-of-coffee 
e = https://www.history.com/news/coffee-history-facts 


The author is a researcher, writer and editor. She can be 
reached at <sheel.sheel@gmail.com>. 
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PROFILE 


An equitable learning space 


Prakash Chand 


physical infrastructure and facilities. 

Schools are increasingly seen as spaces 
which emphasize on critical thinking, creativity, 
collaboration, adaptability, and communication 
skills. 


IE concept of a school has moved beyond 


The challenge for schools today is to create a 
learning-focused environment that nurtures students' 
overall development. An environment which equips 
the students with a broader set of skills — skills that 
enable them to thrive in a rapidly changing world. 
And, an environment which treats all students, 
irrespective of their backgrounds, in an equal 
manner. 


Challenges that are daunting and which a few 


schools are able to meet. Let us talk about once such 
school. The Nanakmatta Public School (NPS). 
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NPS focuses on the principles of student-centered 
learning. Located in the Udham Singh Nagar district 
of Uttarakhand and co-founded and led by Kamlesh 
Atwal, who has an MPhil, MA, and PhD from 
Jawaharlal Nehru University (JNU), NPS aims to 
provide quality education to rural students. Kamlesh 
Atwal dropped his plans to become a professor and 
returned to his village to establish NPS and enable 
the children in rural Uttarakhand to have a better 
future. 


NPS focuses on providing holistic learning 
experiences tailored to the context of rural 
Uttarakhand. The school prides itself on promoting 
student agency, encouraging students to engage in 
various projects and take ownership of their learning. 
It recognizes that education is a space for student 
ownership, where teachers and students become 


partners in the learning process, fostering a spirit of 
honest inquiry and lifelong learning. 


Emphasizing student progress 

The progress of a school should not be measured 
solely by the number of students it accommodates, 
but rather by the growth and progress of its students 
as learners. NPS devotes significant effort to equip 
students with the skills necessary to thrive in the 
modern world. To achieve this, the school has 
created flexible spaces where students can initiate 
and engage in their own projects, fostering collective 
learning and student ownership of their work. 


Community: a learning space 

NPS goes beyond the traditional boundaries of 

a school by creating innovative learning spaces 
within the community. Students from NPS have 
established over 20 community centres in various 
areas of Nanakmatta, aiming to provide educational 
opportunities for underprivileged children who 
cannot afford formal education. Through this 
initiative, students organize book fairs and science 
fairs within their communities, transforming these 
centres into vibrant spaces for learning. 


One remarkable example is Ayesha, a 10% 

grade student who runs a community library in 
Dhyanpur village. Every evening, from 4 pm to 6 
pm, approximately 30 to 40 children gather at her 
community centre to play, read, and learn together. 
Ayesha's active participation in the community 
centre has had a profound impact on her classroom 
engagement. Kamlesh acknowledges the growth 

in Ayesha's confidence and learning attitude, 


highlighting the positive influence of working with 
the community through this project. 


The community centre initiative not only benefits 
Ayesha but also fosters positive leadership skills 
among many other students who take ownership 
of various responsibilities. These skills cannot 

be adequately learned within the confines of a 
traditional classroom, where independent and 
practical learning opportunities are limited. 


The idea for the community centres was initially 
proposed by the education activist Mahesh 
Punetha. It began with a focus on providing books 
but later expanded to include a broader concept 
of community learning spaces. This project has 
successfully bridged the gap between students and 
their communities, recognizing the intrinsic link 
between education and the community. 


Bridging practical and classroom learning through 
filmmaking 

NPS goes a step further in bridging the gap between 
practical and classroom learning by providing 
students with opportunities to make films through 
field research. The students have created two 
documentary films to date. One film explores the 
lives of the Gujjars, a community that migrates for 
livelihood, and the other focuses on a community of 
fishermen that visits Nanakmatta during summers. 
These projects involve spending more than a month 
with the respective communities, engaging in 
continuous dialogue and daily visits. 


Completion of these documentary films has inspired 
other students at NPS to create their own films. 
Through this process, students document the lives of 
people within their communities and learn from the 
experience. This Cinema in School initiative, with the 
guidance of cinema teacher Atul Kumar, integrates 
cinema into the learning curriculum. Screenings 

of movies related to the students' books help them 
understand classroom concepts through visual and 
audio aids, facilitating comprehension. 


While traditional classrooms often prioritize rote 
learning and abstract ideas, being part of NPS means 
being a learner of choice. Through documentary 
filmmaking, students become more connected to 
their communities. They develop sensitivity towards 
marginalized communities and gain a deeper 
understanding of social issues by actively working on 
the ground. 
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Wall magazine: students' expression 

To foster a vibrant writing and reading culture among 
students, NPS introduced a magazine called 'The 
Explorer.’ Students took the initiative to form an 
editorial team responsible for collecting writings 

from their peers and engaging in the entire process of 
editing, proofreading, and publishing. This magazine 
serves as a compilation of students’ ideas, writings, 
cartoons, and articles, resembling a newspaper. 


Over time, NPS students have developed different 
kinds of magazines. One notable format is the 

wall magazine, where students create a base using 
cardboard and paste their writings, drawings, and 
poems onto it. These vibrant displays are then hung 
on the assembly wall, allowing more students to read 
and appreciate the content. The process of creating 
a wall magazine not only nurtures artistic and craft 
skills but also fosters creativity. It requires teamwork, 
collaboration, and coordination among students, 
which aids in the development of essential 21* 
century skills. 


In addition to physical magazines, students also 
release digital versions in PDF and PowerPoint 
formats. On occasions, due to limited material 
resources, students prefer this format. The digital 
magazine also allows the students to share their work 
with a wider audience, including parents, teachers, 
and mentors. 


The introduction of magazines within the school 
environment has successfully cultivated a writing 
culture among the students. Writing is an essential 


practice that every student should be familiar with. 
Inspired by senior students, junior classes have also 
started releasing their own wall magazines with the 
support of their teachers. This initiative not only 
helps students build their writing skills but also 
provides an opportunity for them to learn from each 
other's writing. 


Documentation of rural life 

As NPS is situated in a rural area, the school's 
approach to learning is closely connected to its 
surroundings. The school recognized that students 
often remain oblivious to the stories and experiences 
happening around them, being unconscious of their 
immediate environment. When topics are studied 

in the classroom without context and reference, 
learning can become abstract and incomplete, 
limited to memorizing information rather than 
fostering personal growth. 


To address this issue, students at NPS have taken on 
the task of documenting different real-life stories of 
ordinary people in their community. These stories 
encompass various aspects of rural life, including 
traditional art and craft, challenging narratives, 
social issues, and customs. Through a collaboration 
with the Peoples Archive of Rural India (PARI), 

NPS students have learned the art of reporting, data 
analysis, and conducting ground research. 


The documentation project serves a dual purpose. 
Firstly, it enables students to gain a deeper 
understanding of the stories and experiences that 
surround them, allowing them to learn from the 


ordinary people they encounter in their day-to-day 
lives. Secondly, it provides senior students with 
practical examples that enrich their classroom 
learning. By connecting bookish concepts to real- 
life stories, students develop a better perspective 
on various topics, ultimately strengthening their 
academic understanding. 


Through this project, NPS students become active 
participants in their community, gaining empathy, 
cultural appreciation, and a sense of connectedness. 
By documenting and preserving local stories and 
heritage, students develop a broader understanding 
of the world around them. The project bridges 

the gap between academic learning and practical 
approaches, empowering students to become lifelong 
learners who actively engage with their surroundings. 


NPS initiatives, such as the wall magazine and the 
documentation of rural life, encourage students 

to express themselves creatively and connect 

their learning to real-world experiences. These 
endeavours not only enhance academic knowledge 
but also foster important skills such as writing, 
teamwork, creativity, and community engagement. 
By promoting a sense of ownership, cultural 
appreciation, and a deeper understanding of their 
surroundings, NPS equips students with the tools 
they need to thrive in the contemporary world. 


Collaboration 

NPS has strengthened its vision through 
collaborations with various individuals working in 
the field of education. Interacting with new people 
and being part of diverse opportunities has provided 
students with a broader perspective. Kamlesh, 

the driving force behind NPS, consistently offers 
students various opportunities and connects them 
with people who are genuinely passionate about 


working with students. Mahesh Punetha has been a 
continuous mentor, providing students with critical 
feedback and suggestions to help them become 
better versions of themselves. Cinema activist Sanjay 
Joshi offers students unique ideas related to films and 
cinema, while Ashutosh Upadhyay organizes science 
workshops. These collaborations, among others, 
have greatly contributed to NPS and its students in 
strengthening their shared aim. 


Teachers as friends 

Kamlesh values working with students and spending 
time with them. As a teacher, he believes that the 
school should be student-operated. He emphasizes 
that schools are part of a social structure and it 

is easy to run a system with a teacher monopoly 

but not through teacher domination. However, 
alternative learning requires dedicated teachers who 
genuinely want to work with students. Kamlesh 
firmly believes that education should not solely 
revolve around course books, but should incorporate 
various activities. He sees himself as a learner and 

an educational activist, always eager to witness his 
students working with utmost dedication in their 
respective fields. In addition to providing educational 
support, he offers emotional support to each student. 


Conclusion 

The initiatives by NPS are helping its students gain 
strong and impactful learning experiences. They have 
become an integral part of the school curriculum, 
with students earning marks based on their progress 
in these projects. The impact of these projects is 
more evident than traditional school learning among 
the students. Engaging in these projects has boosted 
their confidence to share their views and opinions. 
Students now have the opportunity to showcase their 
learning on various platforms across the country, 
such as Teach for India, Kids Education Revolution, 
and talk shows. 


Today, many rural students from NPS have gained 
admission to prestigious educational institutes such 
as Ashoka University, Flames University, Azim 
Premji University and Delhi University. Kamlesh's 
efforts extend not only to current students but also 
to those who have graduated and are seeking higher 
education. Most students at NPS admire him, and it 
is an environment where the students and Kamlesh 
work together as equals, fostering a partnership that 
creates a true learning environment in the school. 


The author is passionate about writing and filmmaking. He 


is a part of NPS since 2015 and currently is a 12 grade 
humanity student. 
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THE OTHER SIDE 


Is Al doing the homework? 


Anuradha C 


has brought about significant advancements 
in how students learn. However, it has also 
opened up a new avenue for academic dishonesty. 


Te: use of artificial intelligence (Al) in education 


Homework is an integral part of self-learning. But, is 
the use of Al helping or harming this process? 


With the proliferation of Al tools capable of 
generating essays, solving math problems, 

and providing answers to various homework 
questions, educators face the challenge of 
distinguishing genuine student work from 
Al-generated content. As a parent or teacher, it’s 
important to know how to detect if your student is 
using Al tools to complete their homework. 


In this article, we will explore the problem of 
Al cheating, arrive at some possible mitigation 
approaches and conclude with the broader 
implications of Al in education. 


Use of Al to complete homework 


e How AI can help: Al tools can help students to 
process vast amounts of data, find relevant material 
and even organize their notes. This can save a lot 
of time and help increase their efficiency. 


e¢ How Al can hinder: While Al can be a valuable 
educational resource when used ethically, it 
becomes problematic when students misuse it to 
complete their homework assignments or during 
examinations. Al-generated work can create a false 
impression of a student's skills and knowledge, 
making it difficult for educators to assess their 
true academic abilities. This not only undermines 
the educational process but also devalues the 
integrity of the education system. Excessive use of 
Al can hinder the critical thinking and problem- 
solving skills of students. This could also lead to 
decreased student motivation for learning and 
disincentivise hard work. 
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Signs that a student is using Al tools 
Detecting Al cheating can be challenging, but there 
are some tell-tale signs that educators can look for: 


© Consistently flawless work: If a student's work 
suddenly improves dramatically or consistently 
demonstrates a level of sophistication beyond 
their previous performance, it may be a sign of Al 
assistance. 


e Incorrect responses presented confidently: Al tools 
often generate factually incorrect responses, but 
might insist that their answer is right! So, 
students might accept the Al responses at 
face value and present the same in their 
assignments. 


e Inconsistent writing style: Al-generated 
content may lack the personal touch and 
exhibit a more generic or formal writing style not 

consistent with a student's typical work. 


© Over-reliance on online sources: Students 

using Al may include obscure sources or 

online references that are not typically 
found in their course materials. 


e Unusually fast completion: If 
students submit their work unusually 

quickly, it could indicate the use 

of Al tools that generate answers 
instantly. 


e Inconsistent vocabulary and 
formatting: Assignments that 
are hastily put together using Al 
would show an inconsistent level 
of vocabulary. They may lack 
coherence and clearly indicate a 
copy-paste job. 
e Use of odd sentence structures: 
Al may use sentence structures 
that follow particular patterns. 
Unusual grammatical constructions 
or patterns can highlight Al use in 
student work. 


How to prevent Al cheating 
Preventing Al cheating involves a 
combination of strategies. 


e Educate and communicate: Raise 
awareness about the ethical use of Al and 
the consequences of cheating. Show them 
the answers which these tools get absolutely 
wrong. Students need to understand to 
what extent Al tools can be used 
and how misuse of these tools 
may result in punishment. 


e Assign local/context specific questions from the 
real world: Create assignments with questions that 
are not easily searchable or answerable by Al. 

Al tools often quote examples from the western 
world. So, keep your question scope and context 
local such as local currencies, names, cities, food 
items and so on. 


e Use plagiarism detection tools: Use online 
tools like Turnitin and Google Scholar to detect 
plagiarism and improper citation. Some Al 
detection tools that can flag the use of these tools 
in assignments are also available. 


e Ask for step-by-step solutions: Ask students to 
provide step-by-step solutions to math problems 
or explanations for their answers to complex 
questions. 


e Encourage critical thinking: Design assignments 
that require students to apply their knowledge and 
critical thinking skills rather than just regurgitating 
facts. 


e Use open-ended problems in assignments: 
Human evaluation and judgement are required to 
answer these questions. 


e Impromptu test/viva on the same subject: A 
quick unplanned or unannounced test in class 
on the same subject can help detect the level of 
understanding in students. 


e Design learning by doing projects: Project-based 
learning encourages students to apply what 
they’ve learned and create a final product, which 
often cannot be replicated by an Al tool. 


Importance of self-regulation in students 

Teaching students about the responsible use of Al 

is essential for fostering self-regulation. Encouraging 
honesty and integrity in their academic work not 
only prepares them for future challenges but also 
reinforces the value of education as a personal 
growth experience. 


e Self-monitoring: Good self-monitoring involves 
checking the quality of work and correcting 
errors before submitting it. It helps students avoid 
plagiarism. 


e Self-focus: Focus on the tasks at hand by 
avoiding unnecessary distractions that can lead 
to procrastination, which can result in students 
resorting to using Al homework help instead of 
learning the material. 


© Goal-setting: Encouraging goal-setting helps 
students develop better time management skills 
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and prioritize their tasks effectively. With good 
time management, students are less likely to 
need to resort to Al for quickly finishing their 
work, 


Alternative study and learning methods 
Students should engage in methodologies of 
learning other than Al. 


¢ Outdoor learning: Outdoor learning offers 
students an opportunity to learn in fresh 
perspectives and environments. It can improve 
attention span, memory and help students 
develop self-regulation skills. 


e Peer-to-peer learning: Peer learning power is 
very strong; group discussions can improve 
students' understanding, form new ideas and 
challenge perspectives. They often encourage 
the application of knowledge which Al-based 
systems lack. 


¢ Game-based learning: Game-based learning 
offers stimuli similar to video games, motivating 
students to learn, provide instant feedback, and 
help develop their critical thinking with unique 
problem-based approaches that current Al tool- 
blocked solutions often fail to offer. 


Conclusion 

The use of Al can be a helpful tool to increase 
efficiency and learn, but careful considerations on 
its usage should be made. As a parent or teacher, 

it is important to monitor and limit Al usage for 
cheating, and rather promote self-learning activities, 
understanding of one's capabilities, and knowledge 
integrity. By doing so, students will be able to learn 
lifelong skills that can help them navigate problems, 
love learning and engage in higher education with 
self-confidence. 


The author is an IT industry drop-out after several years 
of slogging and money-making. She is now working 
freelance as a corporate technical trainer and content 
writer. She is hoping to channelize her passion for 
writing into a satisfying experience for herself and a 
joyous experience for her readers. She can be reached at 
<anuradhac@gmail.com>. 
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only 64% marks in my 12" board exams. 

This meant that, in 1983, | had to enroll 
for BSc Maths in a bottom-ranked college of 
Delhi University. | studied desperately for one 
year, and to my great surprise, got through the 
entrance and joined IIT Kharagpur in 1984. 
Passing through an IIT inflated my ego and it 
took many years for me to realize that | was 
efficiently educated to be totally alienated from 
India. Unfortunately for me, the promise of 
being fully fit for the global Western world of 
international travel and five-star hotels also didn't 
work out. | tell my friends that it took 4 years for 
me to become an engineer and would probably 
take forty more to undo the damage. 


was an average student in school and secured 


| have been on a long process of unlearning 

— not having a career, getting married and 
homeschooling 3 children! Researching 
resources that help in this process and in 
increasing my clarity of seeing things as they 
are. In this process, | stumble upon the works 
of some great Indians, relatively unknown, who 
have been instrumental in helping me undo the 
educational brainwashing | have been through. 
Let me share quotes from the works of a few of 
them to give you an idea. 


"Modern higher education in India has totally 
failed in all important ways and the universities 
and all other wings of the educational 
establishment are working towards the 
perpetuation and reinforcement of a deadening 
of the mind and imagination of those who go 
through them.... Further, there is the conviction 
that the ruling elite of independent India 
inherited from its former masters the task of 
strengthening inertia and promoting intellectual 
degeneration and it clings to this alien heritage 
with a vengeance; it is clear, therefore, that 

no matter how loud and persistent our talk of 
radically changing the inherited educational 
structure, there is no prospect whatsoever of 
any real transformation being effected by the 
ruling political and cultural elite. In fact, it is 
strange and depressing to find that behind the 
scene all political parties in India reveal an 
ominous unanimity with regard to this negative 
conservatism in educational theory, policy and 
practice. 


If any effort towards the regeneration of Man’s 
experience, imagination and intellect is to be 
made, it has to begin and continue outside and 


ALTERNATIVIEW 


Unlearning and learning 


Arun Elassery 


independently of the present educational, political 
and cultural establishments. The universities are 
dead today.... The worship of the dead that rules 

our academic establishments today is closely allied 
to the neo-colonial politics that dominates our 
country, and naturally draws its strength and prestige 
from the State and the political parties. And yet we 
hope and pray that there will arise an intellectual 
group, particularly from among the youth, that will 
slowly and steadily become deeply aware of our 
wretchedness as a people and the necessity of a 
dignified and courageous response to it." 

— From ‘Illuminations, A School for the Regeneration 
of Man's Experience, Imagination and Intellectual 
Integrity’ by A.K. Saran 
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"The system of education set up by the British 
creates antinational tendencies by ignoring or 
despising almost every ideal of the Indian national 
culture. Most students lose all capacity for the 
appreciation of Indian culture and become strangers 
in their own land. Indian culture, whether Hindu or 
Muhammadan, is essentially religious. Regardless 
of the example of almost every Indian ruler since 
history began, the Government completely ignores 
Indian culture. The schools are not part of Indian 
life (as were the tols and maktabs of the past), but 
antagonistic to it. The education is really based on 
the general assumption - nearly universal in England 
— that India is a savage country, which it is England’s 
divine mission to civilize." 

— From 'Essays in National Idealism' by Ananda 
Coomaraswamy 
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"The neglect and deliberate uprooting of 

Indian education, the measures which were 
employed to this end, and its replacement by 

an alien and rootless system — whose products 
were so graphically described later by Ananda 
Coomaraswamy — had several consequences 

for India. To begin with, it led to an obliteration 

of literacy and knowledge of such dimensions 
amongst the Indian people that recent attempts 

at universal literacy and education have so far 
been unable to make an appreciable dent in it. 
Next, it destroyed the Indian social balance in 
which, traditionally, persons from all sections of 
society appear to have been able to receive fairly 
competent schooling.... And most importantly, till 
today it has kept most educated Indians ignorant of 
the society they live in, the culture which sustains 
this society, and their fellow beings; and more 
tragically yet, for over a century, it has induced a 
lack of confidence, and loss of bearing amongst the 
people of India in general." 

— From 'The Beautiful Tree: Indigenous Indian 
Education in the Eighteenth Century’ by Dharampal 
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Education in the 
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"The methodologies of teaching and learning were 
very diverse and interesting. There were no time 
constraints. No sitting in this or that way etc. There 
was a great singer from Adilabad called Narayan 

Rao. He went to Baroda to become a chela of Fayaz 
Khan Sahib. He was one amongst the crowd of chelas 
and stayed near the Guru for many months. The 
Guru, of course, was totally oblivious of most of his 
many chelas including Narayan Rao. And one day 
when the Guru was singing a new taan, Narayan 

Rao unthinkingly said, “Wah ustaad.” This was the 
only voice from the crowd of chelas sitting in front 

of the Guru. Khan sahib stopped in mid-song and 
imperiously asked, “Who said that? Who said wah 
ustad?” When Narayan Rao tentatively put his hand 
up, he was asked who he was. Narayan Rao told him 
he was also one of the chelas. “Oh, so you are one of 
my chelas,” said Fayaz Khan Sahib, “Why did you say 
wah ustad?” Narayan Rao timidly said that he thought 
that the new thing the Guru had done was great. 
Khan Saheb said, “Oh, you understood that it was a 
new thing. You can now go back and teach using my 
name.” Narayan Rao’s studies were officially over." 

— Translated from a YouTube video of Ravindra 
Sharma of Kalaashram, Adilabad 


"About 15 years ago | had a long conversation with 
one of the most profound drashtas of our times, 
Shraddheya Agrahar Nagraj-ji about the difference 
between samajhna (to understand) and samjhaanaa (to 
make the other understand). And he said something 
which has stayed with me and | keep dwelling over 
it. He said, "samjhaana tark vidhi se hota hai, par 
samajhna anubhav vidhi se hota hai" (when we try to 
make the other understand then it is through a logical 
process but when we understand something it is 
through the process of realization, it is experiential). 
This needs to be contemplated on." 

— From an article by Pawan Kumar Gupta of SIDH, 
Mussoorie 


Readers may have heard of some or all of the original 
thinkers whose quotes | have assembled above. Even 
so, | hope that these quotes set you thinking about 

a different way of looking at education in India and 
perhaps, more importantly, about ourselves as a proud, 
ancient civilization that has been temporarily beaten 
down and made to forget our greatness. May all of us 
remember and stand tall again! 


The author, an alumnus of IIT Kharagpur, has 3 decades of 
experience in Engineering, e-learning and Education. He is 
the author of two books on "Learning to Learn" and blogs 
regularly at http://blog.sidhsri.org/. 


THE TEACHER WITHIN 


Teachers as artists 


Timira 


— 


“A bi-monthly column that explores 
the teacher’s inner life. 


class. | have had the privilege of knowing 

and witnessing several such teachers weave 
magic in their classrooms and I’ve decided to take 
every opportunity | get to celebrate the wonderful 
work teachers do within the systemic structures of 
educational institutions. I’ll begin with two such 
accounts. 


Te enjoy doing things differently in the 


While learning about our five senses in class 1, Ms. 
K always set up five sensory stations at the back of 
her classroom and watched children bring the most 
unexpected objects to class. Everything from moth 
eaten old books and cactus plants to conch shells 
and freshly caught snails from the garden made a 
visit. The stations became a hang out place and a live 
learning station over a period of 3-4 months until the 
children unanimously decided they had had enough 
of seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and touching. 


Another teacher, Ms. J teaching ‘pollution’ as part 
of EVS in class 9, realized that the students could 
talk about pollution, its types, causes, effects and 
prevention in their sleep. Having overdone this 
topic as part of countless school assemblies, science 


chapters, geography lessons, World Pollution 
Prevention Days, their relationship with this topic 
was almost robotic. She decided not to “teach” the 
topic but instead leave her students with a large 
collection of National Geographic magazines from 
which they had to extract articles that covered the 
topic. Through real stories and lived experiences 
from across the world, they had to create an EVS 
chapter that was more interesting than what was 
presented in their textbook! The impact of this 
project on those children and the collateral learning 
that occurred can be an article in itself. 


Unfortunately, not all teachers have the opportunity 
to see what the above two teachers saw — an 
opportunity to engage with learning. To connect 
with the students’ existing understandings and 
experiences. To believe that students must be 

given the freedom to interpret material themselves, 
uninhibited by the ritualized right and wrong 
question and answer routine. To know that learning 
must not restrict itself to knowledge but must allow 
and engage with feelings and the body. 


| often meet teachers and heads of schools who 
request for training programmes that will support 
teachers to do things ‘differently’ and see these 
above-mentioned opportunities of learning. They 
express that while every now and then there are 
roleplay sessions conducted or an integrated art 
activity, the truth is that the classroom is overall 
boring and dull. 


| recently read a very insightful academic paper titled 
‘Countering dull pedagogies: The power of teachers 
and artists working together’ by Pat Thomson and 
Christine Hall. The paper essentially talked about the 
value in bringing in artists to work with teachers to 
develop creative approaches to teaching that stem 
from pedagogies that are open-ended, exploratory, 
collaborative, and inclusive. | run a collective that 
focuses on similar ideas, so the paper helped give 
flight to several thoughts in my head, but what made 
me pause and think was the phrase ‘dull pedagogies’. 
It’s probably what those teachers and heads of 
schools were witnessing but failed to articulate. 
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However, Thomson and Hall have defined these two 
words with much ease. 


Pedagogy, they say, is a word with varying meanings 
unlike the popularly understood ‘methods used by 
teachers’. It can be seen as a learning experience. 
The ways in which relationships are developed 

and conversations are held. The effective use of 
knowledge, skills, abilities, resources, time, space, 
contexts, and pace. Pedagogy also entails ethos 


of the school and the ways in which children are 
recognized and valued. 


Dullness, on the other hand, as defined by them, is 
the day after day of the same pedagogy regardless of 
what is to be learnt. Dullness is located in textbook 
and PowerPoint based learning which focuses on 
syllabus and the right and wrong answers. Dullness 
is material thinly presented and difficult material 


skated over. Dullness is coverage prioritized over 
understanding. 


This kind of dull pedagogy is also referred to as 
default pedagogy which we all recognize as a ‘lesson 
plan’ with its opening and closing plenaries and the 
middle period of direct instructions followed at times 
by individual or group projects where creativity is 
encouraged as part of presentation, not as a way of 
thinking. Teachers and educational systems often 
fall back on these pedagogic routines as they are 


designed to deliver measurable goals within set time 
structures. 


In order to counter this dullness, there are often 
attempts to do things differently like asking students 
to respond to a book — usually an extract; or enacting 
an event in history that’s taken out of context; or 
writing essays about inclusivity while sitting in 
air-conditioned classrooms designed to exclude. 
Unfortunately, these are all dull pedagogies as well, 


as they fail to kindle the desire to learn more, dig 
deeper and be challenged. 


Photo: National Geographic Library 


The question that arises then, is how does one 
consciously move away from this dull and default 
pedagogy? Thomas and Hall, in their paper, conclude 
that when teachers and artists work collaboratively, 
the default pedagogy changes as artists often draw 
upon their own expertise and experiences to teach 

in different ways. The two together are likely to mix 
direct teaching of key concepts with self-directed 


inquiry which uses a range of material, media, and 
other resources that inspire artists. 


Here is where my area of interest comes in — | am 
convinced that if teachers engage in artistic practice 
regularly and develop a healthy relationship with the 
arts, both professionally and personally, they too, can 
build a reservoir of experiences, inspirations, and 
passions just like artists, which will give them the 
language, tools, and conviction to break away from 
the default pedagogy they rely on. 


| have seen this shift happen after consistent, ongoing 
arts-based training that a group of teachers went 
through. After just a few sessions of improvisational 
drama games, teachers were seen being more playful 
and relaxed in the classrooms. There was a lot more 
laughter, movement — for both the teacher and the 
student — and there was a clear evidence of risk being 
taken by the teacher in terms of experimentation 

with approaching a lesson ‘differently’. Here were 

first signs of moving away from the default. The 

more we played together, the more they tried 

‘playing’ with how they were delivering lessons in 
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the class. Ms. S, teaching Hindi in the primary years, 


Photo: Anthony Derosa/pexels.com 


told children to bring in chess boards and place 

any five pieces anywhere on the board. She asked 
them to look closely at the board and start writing a 
story inspired by the characters and how they were 
placed on the board. She later told me that this was 
how she took ‘improvisation’ into her class. Ms. C 
teaching geography, set her class 4 students on a 
treasure hunt around the school with clues that had 
complex directions on them. By the end of the day, 
her students were experts in giving and following 
directions and had decoded it all out without using a 
compass but by simply observing the sun. Ms. C, by 
the way, considered herself a ‘non-creative’ person at 
the start of our programme! 


Teaching must be seen as a creative practice and 
teachers must identify themselves as creative 
practitioners. Just like artists, teachers are skilled 
professionals who are experts in the subjects they 
teach. They employ a range of tools and techniques, 
creativity and imagination, work with limited 
resources, within a certain structure or environment, 
and make conscious choices to create experiences. 
Artists create visual, audio, and other sensorial 
experiences for their audiences, while teachers create 
learning experiences for their students. Teachers 

are constantly problem-solving, resolving conflicts, 


improvising, employing different point of views, 
being mindful of playing fair, and keeping personal 
biases aside — all artistic practices that are rarely 
acknowledged as part of pedagogy. 


When teachers start identifying themselves as 
creative practitioners, they take ownership of their 
process. They work hard to research and engage with 
new ideas, they go searching for inspiration and they 
bring in their own passions into the classroom. They 
claim their autonomy because they find conviction 

in this journey. They stop relying on pre-set routines 
and formats and create their own ways which come 
from their gut and their hearts. They work with 
themselves — their minds, emotions, and bodies. 
They look inward to find answers. And when they do 
that, they’ve stepped away from the default and into 
the sphere of creating magic! 


The author is an arts-based therapist, educator and 
children’s author. She is the former Executive Director 
of Akshara High School, Mumbai and has been working 
in the field of education for the past 15 years designing 
arts-based curriculum and training teachers. She can be 
reached at < TeachersAsArtistsCollective@gmail.com >. 
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Maria Mitchell 


AGAINST ALL ODDS 


Stargazer to trailblazer 


Mamata Pandya 


s we continue to celebrate women and girls 
in science, here is an inspiring story that goes 
back 200 years. 


The common belief in 19" century American society 
was that too much intellectual education would 
damage a woman's health, and that too much 
thought would fracture or destroy the weaker among 
them. Women were expected to spend their time in 
household chores and needlework; in their role as 
dutiful wives and mothers. 


|] In 1818, a daughter was 
born to William and Lydia 
Mitchell. They named her 
j Maria. The Mitchells lived 
| on Nantucket Island, a 
community of seafarers. 
The family were Quakers. 
Quakers had beliefs and 
lifestyle different from the 
mainstream population; 
one of the tenets of their 
religion was intellectual 
equality between the 
sexes. They valued education and believed that the 
same quality of education should be given to boys 
as well as girls. Maria, one of ten children, was 
encouraged from a young age to exercise the power 
of her mind. 


Photo courtesy: wikimedia.org 


Maria began attending private elementary school at 
the age of four. When she was nine Maria joined a 
school that her father had established. Maria’s father 
was an unconventional teacher who believed in 
hands-on education and learning-by-doing. Students 
learnt about the natural world by being outdoors and 
direct observation and collection of natural objects. 
This approach to scientific study had a profound 
effect on Maria, who throughout her life inculcated 
the same process of exploration, investigation, and 
persistence. 


Maria’s father was also an amateur astronomer 
who played an important role in the seafaring 
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community of whalers and fishermen. There were 
no sophisticated and accurate devices then and 
the community relied entirely on the stars and the 
compass for nautical navigation. William Mitchell, 
with his interest in astronomy and daily roof top 
observations and astronomical recording, was the 
person they all consulted to check the accuracy of 
their charts, sextants, and chronometers. 


From an early age Maria developed a love for 
astronomy and learnt much from her father’s 
instruction on astronomy, mathematics, surveying, 
and navigation. When she was 14 the whaling 
captains entrusted Maria to rate their chronometers 
on her own. Maria continued to pursue what was 
becoming a passion, with basic equipment from the 
small attic of their home. 


When her father’s school wound up, Maria joined 
Cyrus Pierce's School for Young Ladies. With 

a uniform curriculum for boys and girls and a 
nonauthoritarian outlook it was an unconventional 
school for its time. Cyrus Pierce was one of the first 
people outside of Maria's own family to recognize 
her sharp mind, facility for mathematics and self- 
discipline. He encouraged and supported Maria in 
her intellectual journey. Later she worked for Pierce 
as his teaching assistant before she opened her own 
school in 1835. In a bold step at a time when schools 
were still segregated, she opened her school to non- 
white children. One year later, she was offered a 
job as the first librarian of the Nantucket Atheneum. 
A library, with a circulating collection of books, it 
also hosted meetings and lectures, and exhibited 
small collections of whaling and South Seas artifacts 
brought home by Nantucket mariners. She worked 
at the Antheneum for 20 years while continuing to 
pursue her astronomy studies. 


On 1 October 1847, while the rest of the family was 
having a party, Maria was scanning the skies from the 
roof of the bank where her father then worked. She 
spotted a blurry object that was not shown on any of 
the charts. She told her father that she had discovered 
a new comet. Her father was keen that the discovery 


be made public, but Maria was hesitant because she 
feared that the scientific community would not take 
seriously a discovery made by a woman. William 
was determined and wrote to the noted astronomers 
of the day. But he was met with scepticism. He 
then came to know that Frederick VI, the King of 
Denmark, himself an amateur astronomer, was 
offering a gold medal to the first observer to spot a 
new telescopic comet. After a prolonged effort to 
get Maria’s discovery recognized, she was awarded 
the gold medal over a year later. The new comet 
was given the official name Comet 1847-VI, but is 
commonly known as “Miss Mitchell’s Comet”. 


Maria Mitchell’s discovery was recognized in a 
largely male-dominated field. In 1848 she was 
elected as the first female member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, and was one of the 
first women members of the American Philosophical 
Society. She also became one of the first women 

to work for the US Federal Government as part of 
the US Nautical Almanac. She continued her post 
as librarian even as she took on new roles and 
responsibilities in the world of science. 


In 1856, she resigned her post at the Atheneum to 
travel to Europe as the chaperone of the daughter of 
a rich businessman. She took the opportunity to meet 
scientists and visit observatories, but also found that 
even in Europe biases against women scientists were 
well entrenched. For example, she was not allowed 


Photo: Herminia Borchard Dassel (1821-1857). Wikimedia Commons 


to observe the stars through the Pope's telescope 
because she was a woman. 


In 1865, Mathew Vassar, a wealthy and enlightened 
man, started the Vassar College. This was the second 
women’s college in America and was unusually 
progressive in many respects, including being the 
first to hire women as professors. Mathew Vassar saw 
Maria as a role model for intelligent and ambitious 
young women and hired her as the first professor to 
teach at Vassar, even as he faced a lot of opposition. 
Maria taught at the college for 23 years. Though 

she was by far the most popular professor she was 
initially paid only one-third the salary of the male 
professors. She was also constantly subjected to the 
deep-rooted prejudice of women being unsuitable for 
mathematical and scientific pursuits. 


As a teacher, Maria followed her father’s approach 
of hands-on learning, taking her students on 

study trips to observe and record. She infused her 
students with a sense of excitement and a hunger for 
knowledge, while sowing the seeds of respect for the 
scientific method and temperament. She followed 
unconventional teaching practices; she slept in the 
same dormitory as her students and would often 
wake them to observe the night sky. Then she would 
invite them to her room to drink coffee and discuss 
astronomy. 


On nights when the sky was too cloudy for 
observations, she would invite the students to 

the observatory for a social get together. As they 
entered, she would personally hand out a scroll to 
each student, with a poem that she had specially 
written for that student. Then they would go around 
the room reading each person’s poem in turn. This 
tradition of ‘Dome Parties’ continues to this day at 
Vassar. 


Thus, Maria became more than a teacher for her 
students; she was guardian, mentor, and surrogate 
mother. But she expected much from her students, 
especially a dedication to accuracy and scientific 
temper, just as she had been taught by her father. 
She treated her students as equals; as she told her 
class that “We are women studying together.” Above 
all she paved the way for women in science with 
these words to her first class of female astronomers 
at Vassar in 1876: “No woman should say, ‘Il am but 
a woman!’ But a woman! What more can you ask to 
be?” 


Maria Mitchell retired from her teaching post in 
1888, after a long and distinguished career as the first 
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professional female astronomer in America. 
She died a year later in 1889. 


Maria Mitchell was more than just a 
trailblazer in astronomy. She was deeply 
involved in the emerging movement for 
woman's rights to vote, own property, and 
receive the same type of education and 
opportunities offered to men. She was one 
of the founders of the Association for the 
Advancement of Women in 1873. She 
proved to the world that women, especially 
19" century women, could do much more 
than just embroider samplers or oversee the 
household help. As she wrote, “The eye that 
directs a needle in the delicate meshes of 
embroidery, will equally well bisect a star 
with the spider web of a micrometer.” 


The trail that Maria laid continues to open 
further every day. In February 2021, the 
European Space Agency put out a call for 
new astronaut candidates, the first time in 
11 years, strongly encouraging women to 
apply for a place on the new team. The sky 


is certainly not the limit! 


The author worked at the Centre for Environment 
Education in Ahmedabad for over three decades, 
where she was engaged in instructional design 
for educators and children. She is now an 
independent consultant, editor, writer, translator, 
storyteller and blogger. She can be reached at 


<mamata.pandya@gmail.com >. 
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A little 


Good job! Excellent! Great! 
You are smart! You are intelligent! 


o these praises sound real? Are they too generic to 

make a difference to the child? Can they help raise 

the child’s confidence level? 
| recall how my friends and | used to wait for that one worked 
of praise from our teachers. Good job! That entire day we 
would be on cloud nine. 
It was different for my parents. During PTMs when they would 
critique my performance, my teachers would respond to them 
saying she is doing good! She is intelligent. They however 


were not satisfied and wanted to know what | was good at 
and the areas that | needed to improve in. My parents never 


got answers to their questions. 


When | started my career as an educator, | too began 
to follow this same pattern. 


During one PTM when | was talking to a parent 
and | said the same words, the parent stopped 
me and asked, “Kindly tell in which 

specific area my child is good 
and where do you want her to 
improve.” 


It stuck me that these vague, 
generic praises have little 
meaning. They do not 
present a clear picture. 
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BALANCE 


NOTES FROM A TEACHER'S DIARY 


appreciation does wonders 


Ranjeeta Prajapati 


| then decided to maintain a logbook to record my 
remarks specifying the reason for the praise. Over 
a period of time, as | altered my pattern, | realized 
that these specific remarks brought change in the 
students’ behaviour. They felt they were being 
noticed. | too felt more connected with them. The 
parents were also happy. They had a clear picture 
of where their child was doing good and where he 
needed to improve. 


Many of us use these kinds of unclear and generic 
praises with children. They may be nice to hear but 
they do little else. They do not even inform the child 
which specific behaviour brought him success. 


"Praise is the simplest and most powerful tool to 
engage and motivate children". 


There are some who believe that 
praise will spoil children or will 
make them high headed and 


so avoid praise. And there are those who have such 
high expectations of children that we seldom see the 
positives, and therefore avoid praise again. 


On the other hand, there are also people who do not 
tire of praising. And, too much of anything, as we 
know, is seldom good. 


So, there needs to be a balance. If we use this 
powerful tool efficaciously it can do wonders. It 
can improve the child's behaviour and improve 
the child's attitude towards learning. To quote the 
researcher Carol Dweck, "The wrong kind of praise 
creates self defeating behaviour. The right praise 
motivates children to learn." 


Some points to keep in mind while praising: 
a) Notice the effort. 
b) Make eye contact and smile while praising. 
c) Be sincere and specific. 
d) Describe the behaviour you want to reinforce. 
) Do not combine praise with negative words. Avoid 
the word “but” immediately after a compliment. 


To quote Dweck from her book, Mindset: The New 
Psychology of Success, “Students who receive praise 
for their intelligence with statements such as ...You 
are smart, You are intelligent.... exhibit a fixed 
mindset. Praise must always be connected to the 
process, rather than student intelligence. Praising 
their effort exhibits a growth mindset”. 


And, before we close, effective praise is not only 
required when a child accomplishes a task but 

an encouraging word is required when he fails to 
accomplish a task. So, swallow the disappointments 
when they don't get success rather help them pivot 
into problem solving mode and prepare them for the 
next challenge. 


The author has been working in the field of education 
for 20 years now. She was the academic coordinator for 
kindergarten for 16 years in a reputed institution. She 

is also the author of three books. Her most recent book 
My Poetry... My Feelings (1 & 2) is available for sale on 
Flipkart. She can be reached at 
<ranjeetaprajapati.vns@gmail.com >. 
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NOTES FROM A TEACHER'S DIARY 


A visit to a bookstore 


Pradita Nambiar 


hen nine-year-old Ashmitha rushed 
into the bookstore, picked up a copy 
of Fantastic Mr. Fox and dashed to the 


counter loudly announcing to her friends that 

the copy is hers now, her face lit up with the joy 

of having discovered a treasure. The eight and 
nine-year-olds of my class are taken on a visit to a 
bookstore annually to share the joy of the world of 
books. The trip had been suspended for the past two 
years due to the pandemic. This year we revived it. 


Preparations for the trip began with a lot of fanfare. 
The children wrote a letter to their parents giving 
details of the bookstore and the money they would 
need to buy the books of their choice. | could hear 
hectic discussions, huddles along the corridor 
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and whispers in between classes on who would 
be partners on the bus. There were unending 
discussions on the interesting snacks they would 
bring along. 


To puff up the excitement, | read aloud a few books 
— Dog Loves Books by Loiuse Yates, The Incredible 
Book Eating Boy by Oliver Jeffers and The Fantastic 
Flying Books of Mr.Morris Lessmore by William 
Joyce as warm up activities to the trip. This visit was 
an attempt to incorporate my literary gluttony into 
the DNA of my class. 


More often than not, schools take children on trips 
to zoos, historical monuments, and museums. But a 


visit to a bookstore is less frequently in the spotlight. 


Photos courtesy: Pradita Nambiar 


It is here that the child can discover an author, a 
story, or a life. This is probably what Akash meant 
when he wrote in his journal, ‘I went inside and 

felt happy.’ It is the rendezvous point for intimate 
dialogues and interactions between books and book 
lovers. 


Did my class of nine-year-olds know the pleasure of 
being in a bookstore? | wondered. The pleasure of 
being drawn into the magical world of books and 
then being left to choose treasures from the shelf. 


‘Take Your Child to a Bookstore — TYCB’ is a 
movement in America which encourages mothers 

to take their children to bookstores. TYCB day is 
founded by a mother and writer Jenny Milchman, the 
American novelist. What started as an event for her 
young children is now being celebrated by more than 
1,000 bookstores across America and bookstores in 
the UK, Canada and Australia also showing interest 
in this idea. TYCB team believes that this initiative 
instils a love for books and bookstores as a precious 
resource for children. This is also a great way to 
foster childhood literacy and love of reading. She 
believes that a trip to the bookstore and giving free 
access to books introduces the child not just to a new 
book but also a new tomorrow. 


Buying books is an intellectual exercise as this means 
browsing through many books and then finally 
deciding which ones to take home. Very often, 
readers, especially young children, consider books 
for their sensorial appeal like the touch and feel of 
the cover and pages as also the size of the books. 
Over a period of time, these textures, smells, and 
colours make their connections with the readers and 
become familiar to them like their own skin. 


Aarav and Veda wanted to buy books for their 
mothers. Their request, ‘Teacher, can you help me 
pick a book for my mother?’ took us to conversations 
on the kinds of books their parents and siblings 

liked to read. The children had to make important 
decisions. On occasions they had to give up on 
certain choices so that their purchases could fit into 
their limited budgets. This made them aware of the 
reading choices of their parents and siblings and also 
introduced them to the joy of giving a book to their 
loved ones. A community of readers was being built 
by these young lovers of books. 


As soon as we stepped out of the bookstore and sat 
around the trees in the shop premises, the children 
picked up their newly purchased books and started 
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reading them. Many of them were so engrossed in 
reading that they had to be woken out of the book. 
It is this dream-state that a book lover goes into at a 
bookstore. 


This trip to a bookstore organized by my school 
needs to be more than one teacher and her class 
going for a day in a year. A great way to spread the 
word is to include a trip to a bookstore as part of the 
itinerary during family vacations. It will spread the 
joy of reading books and light up the lives of many 
children and their families. 


The author is a teacher at Vidyaranya High School, 


Hyderabad. She can be reached at 
<pradita_ n@yahoo.com>. 
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— A STEP AHEAD 


The TikTok phenomenon, . 


Neerja Singh 


ho hasn’t heard of TikTok? It is a highly 
WG reeut 15-second video app that hosts 

homemade videos showcasing comedy 
to lip syncs to dance moves and dog grooming tips. 


The uneven, goofy and fast-paced content has young 
audiences hooked around the globe. 


This app is different from the rest of the social media 
platforms such as Facebook, Netflix, Spotify and 
YouTube. Instead of recommending content based 
on viewer habits, it uses powerful Al to make a very 
precise match with the users. TikTok’s algorithms 
decide which videos to show its users; it dictates 
their feed entirely and directly and learns their 
preferences the more they use it. 


A big reason for TikTok’s ascent is the inroads it has 
made in India among her young and mobile-savvy 
population. There have been more than 611 million 
downloads of this app in India until the March 2023. 
As per TikTok user statistics (2023) one-third of all 
smartphone users in India have downloaded TikTok. 
This soaring popularity has also brought scrutiny 
and censor. TikTok was banned by the Indian 
government in June 2020 over national security 
concerns. It is an open secret that vast amounts of 
personal data of Indian TikTok users remains widely 
accessible to its company employees. There is the 
real threat of this demographic data, particularly 
that of GenZ’s userbase, of being misused to target 
advertising and political manipulation. In a telling 
move, on this Feb 10, TikTok sacked its entire 

India staff of about 40 employees. These regulatory 
challenges notwithstanding, ByteDance, the Chinese 
company that owns TikTok continues to build an 
empire of apps for the new generation that pushes 
the traditional notion of digital content. 


What is it about the working of this app and others 
like it e.g., Instagram, Thriller, Chingari, Takatak and 
Moj that deserves the attention of parents, teachers 
and others involved with the care of our young? 
Recent research by the corporate accountability 
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group Eko (https://www.eko.org) published in March 
2023 reveals that as soon as some of TikTok’s 
youngest users sign up for new accounts, the 
platform’s powerful algorithm swings into action. 

It takes as little as 10 minutes and just about three 
clicks for its algorithm to think it knows what the user 
wants to see. The “For You” pages of new accounts 
begin to fill up with problematic content, including 
self-harm ideas and videos glorifying violence. 
While young girls may be bombarded by content 

on unhealthy body image and eating disorders, 
young boys will likely find highly misogynistic and 
oftentimes violent content. This trend is being linked 
back to the tide of mental health crisis swamping 
children and teens today. In other words, social 
platforms are sending our young down rabbit holes. 
This can many a times, spiral out of control, leading 
to dire consequences. 


Image: myriammira/Freepik 


The decade gone by has seen rocketing 
rates of depression, 
anxiety and feelings 
of persistent sadness 
e ' and hopelessness 
among children. 
The American 
Psychological 
Association (APA) 
has noted the 
contributing 
. role of 
social media 
platforms 
like TikTok, 
Instagram, and 
Snapchat in this 
mental health 
crisis. It has 
been pointed 
out that the 
developmental 
stage of children renders them 
particularly vulnerable to the 
pressures of social media. 
Their brains are wired to 
seek attention and approval 
from their peers. 


Q 


c It is important to understand 
that the app is designed for endless 
scrolling. How exactly do the short 
and engaging videos impact teenagers 
and the young? More time spent on 
TikTok has been correlated with greater 
distraction in class. Not only are the students 
likely to lose track of time while scrolling, but 
their learning also gets adversely affected. They are 
not able to multitask with TikTok and that affects 
their productivity in the long run. They may enter a 
“flow state” while on the app, losing track of time 
and suffering from what is known as the planning 
fallacy wherein the time needed to complete a task 
is typically underestimated. An excessive screen 
time moreover has been associated with lower levels 
of curiosity, self-control, and emotional stability. 
Consistent use of TikTok may lead to a dependence 
on it for instant satisfaction, diluting their ability to 
delay gratification that is essential for achieving long- 
term goals. 


This is not exactly a revelation given that the 
business model all major social media platforms 
are based upon is to keep users hooked as long 


as possible so that the maximum user data can be 
collected for use in targeting advertisements. TikTok, 
as a matter of fact, has fast become the social media 
‘home’ of kids. The platform now has over 1 billion 
monthly users, a third of whom are estimated to be 
under 14 years of age. And yet, we know very little 
about TikTok’s algorithm or its recommendation 
system that serves up curated content to such a vast 
range of young consumers. In fact, much of this 
content breaches the company’s own community 
guidelines. 


TikTok’s own attempts to address these concerns 
have been inadequate. The recent announcement 
that there would be an automatic one-hour screen 
time limit on accounts of users under 18 years is 

a feature that can be turned off easily. TikTok’s 
manipulative algorithms have had policymakers, civil 
society, and whistleblowers calling for tough new 
laws to rein in the Tech Titans. A business model 
that profits from pathological content and drives a 
disinformation crisis does not have a place in civil 
society. There is need to create an awareness of the 
nuances involved here. Our young need a stout 
advocacy of age-appropriate design codes as also 
greater transparency on recommender systems. The 
opaque fog around online advertising must clear up 
as also risk assessment by platforms with regards to 
public health and gender-based violence. 


TikTok is facing bans from several quarters around 
the globe. These range from blocking the company 
from selling advertisements to making system 
updates. But no one seems to be clear on the exact 
mechanism for doing so on a privately owned phone. 
To protect your privacy on TikTok, it is best not to 
give the app permission to access your location and 
contacts. Another self-preservation protocol could be 
to watch TikTok videos without opening an account. 


There is no denying that TikTok is used by the young 
to unwind. The challenge, however, is in learning to 
balance between social media use and maintaining 
wholesome study habits. Our young deserve better. 


The author is a Generational Diversity Speaker, having 
written four generational books and spoken at three global 
conventions on the subject. A certified virtual presenter, 
she uses her 37 years in media and education to help 
harness generational diversity at work and at home. A 
TEDx speaker, she represents the Professional Speakers 
Association of India (psai.in) on the Global Speakers 
Federation Board 
(https://www.globalspeakersfederation.net/). She can be 
reached at https://www.linkedin.com/in/neerja-singh/. 
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THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


What the Summerhill 
school can teach us 


Shamayel Zaidi 


Photo: Tarikul Raana/pexels.com 
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lexander Sutherland Neill founded the 
Summerhill school in Germany in 1921. 
The school later moved to Leiston in 
ngland and is known for its unique approach to 
se Neill wrote a book, Summerhill, which 


| i of the school’s intent and its 
hl eontinues to run today, led by Neill’s 


"< Zoe. It has about 75 pupils and 16 full- 
time st. 


-_ 


aff members. 


Her 
philosophy. 


re four salient features of the school’s 


ee is not just a form of government 
sie ri truly embodies the spirit of 
democracy. Children here are not treated 
as subordinates to adults or teachers but as 
intelligent beings capable of making their own 
decisions. They are not expected to attend classes 
unless they wish to, nor are there any mandatory 
co-curricular activities. A weekly general meeting 
of the school, where the headmaster as well as the 
youngest student have one vote each, is where 
all school rules are decided through a vote. It is 
possible, for example, to change the students’ 
time table or designated bed time if a majority of 
the attendees at the meeting feel so inclined. 


Neill believes in ‘self-regulation’ which he defines 
as ‘the right of the baby to live freely, without 
outside authority in things psychic and somatic’. 
He is also quick to distinguish between freedom 
and license. Freedom does not mean that the 
child is allowed to walk all over the dining table. 
It means the same rules should apply to both 
adults and kids. There is nothing wrong with 
asking your kid — sternly if required — to keep 
quiet at the cinema. Conversely, if the kid wants 


_ the adult out of her room, her wishes must be 
._ Tespected. 


ns Rules, if required, should be made in consultation 


with children. If there is no buy-in from the kids, 


it is likely that they will feel powerless. No kid should 
be brought up feeling powerless. Also, rules must apply 
to everyone. Special privileges for adults will only leave 
children feeling resentful. It’s unfair and potentially 
damaging, for instance, if after getting a talking-to about 
his long hours spent on a device, the child finds his 
parents hooked to their own phones. 


Gardeners, not potters 

As teachers and parents, we must trust our children to 
learn about the world in their own way. In our roles 

as Caregivers and mentors, we must think of ourselves 
not as potters, but rather as gardeners. One consciously 
gives shape to their final creation; the other simply 
provides the right conditions for the seed to live up to 
its potential. 


In other words, we need to let go. Let go of our 
aspirations for our children. We must question our 
definition of education. Is education simply filling up 
the child’s mind with information we deem fit? Is it skill 
building for a certain profession? Is it training a child to 
earn a livelihood later in life? 


A change in our outlook is only possible if we also 
examine our notion of success. Most parents want 
their kids to be more successful — in the conventional 
sense of the term — than themselves. That means more 
money, or a higher place in the social hierarchy, a 
bigger house and so on. They get worried if their child 
has not learnt to read or write by a certain age. In 

their minds, her inability to read means she is moving 
away from their version of success. Neill’s definition of 
success is certainly more inclusive: ‘The ability to work 
joyfully and to live positively’. He claims that by this 
definition most Summerhill students are successful. 


Summerhill, he tells us, started with one main idea: 

to make the school fit the child, instead of making the 
child fit the school. He writes, “Summerhill is a place 
in which people who have the innate ability and wish 
to be scholars will be scholars while those who are 
only fit to sweep the streets will sweep the streets. 
But we have not produced a street cleaner so far. Nor 
do | write this snobbishly, for | would rather see a 
school produce a happy street cleaner than a neurotic 
scholar.” 


Childhood is playhood 

Neill has dedicated an entire chapter to play. He does 
not mean organized games like football or cricket. 
The younger kids at Summerhill are allowed to play 
the whole day — they play fantasy games that involve 
neither skill nor competition. 


“Summerhill might be defined as a school in which 
play is of the greatest importance. Why children and 


kittens play | do not know. | believe it is a matter of 
energy.” 


It is not uncommon for parents of even young kids to 
discourage or forbid playing at home. There is the fear 
of furniture and other objects breaking but there is also 
a notion that play is a waste of time; children should be 
studying or ‘learning’ things. School is a place where 
someone in authority decides what the child must do. 
Prayer or singing during assembly, then an hour of 
mathematics, followed by an hour of science and so 
on. Playing is restricted to perhaps a single slot a day or 
even worse, two or three times a week. 


Neill remarks that this attitude towards play has 
grievous effects. “One could, with some truth, claim 
that the evils of civilization are due to the fact that no 
child has ever had enough play. To put it differently, 
every child has been hothoused into an adult long 
before he has reached adulthood.” 


He adds that parents get anxious that if their children 
are allowed to play to their heart’s desire, their scores 
in tests will suffer and hence they will not reach their 
potential. Firstly, children should make the decision 

to take tests themselves, rather than being forced to 
take them. It is possible they want to become dress 
designers, writers, or take up other professions that do 
not require diplomas or degrees. Secondly, we assume 
that students who have not gone through rigorous 
academic training since a young age will be unable to 
pass their class 10 or 12 exams. Summerhill students do 
well in their tests with only about 2-3 years of studying. 


Sex education is crucial 

Neill is heavily influenced by Sigmund Freud with 
regard to his attitude towards sex. His remarks here 
might sound very radical, given our moralistic attitudes 
about sex: “Heterosexual sex play in childhood is the 
royal road, | believe, to a healthy, balanced adult sex 
life. When children have no moralistic training in sex, 
they reach a healthy adolescence.” He contends that 
psychological issues appear in children and young 
adults, simply because their healthy and natural sexual 
curiosity, which manifests as children touching their 
genitals and exploring their sexuality by masturbating, 
is met with reproach and condemnation, instead of 
love and acceptance. 


It's also possible that young adults get into toxic or 
even exploitative sexual relationships simply as a 
protest against parental authority. [The child thinks...] 
“My parents don’t trust me, and | don’t care. I'll do 
what | like, and if they don’t like it, they can lump 
it”. It is imperative to build trusting relationships with 
children and to remove the taboo around sex as soon 
as possible. 
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In the Indian context, we must have 
programs from an early age for parents 
as well as teachers so that children don’t 
adopt an unhealthy attitude towards 

sex. Such programs can be carried 

out by sensitive and well-trained child 
psychologists. 


So, where do we stand today in the Indian 
context? Majority of our schools follow a 
path very different from that of Summerhill 
— including when it comes to decision 
making or curriculum or sex education. 


One can argue that these ideas are too 
fanciful for a place like India where a 
sizable proportion of the population still 
lives under the poverty line. Shouldn’t 
we be focusing on skill building and 
employability rather than trying to re- 
invent the educational wheel? While 
employability cannot be overlooked in a 
country like ours, two things should be 
kept in mind. First, children brought up in 
an environment without fear and needless 
competition are more likely to have the 
intelligence and maturity to make the 
right choices for themselves. Second, fear 
breeds fear. The way most schools are 

run today, it is unlikely for a child to not 
feel fear — fear of the future, fear of being 
an underachiever, fear of not pleasing the 
teacher or the parents and so on. We need 
our schools to instill a sense of confidence 
and self-reliance in the child. This is only 
possible if we believe in a more holistic 
and self-directed kind of education. The 
kind that Neill has in mind. All children, 
irrespective of their social, racial, or 
economic background deserve a life 

of dignity, where they are treated as 
intelligent beings capable of rational 
thought, a childhood full of play and 
games without the constant expectation 
of performance in academics. Most 
importantly, our children deserve the trust 
and love of their parents and teachers. 


The book Summerhill is available from 
Eklavya (https://www.eklavya.in/books) in 
both Hindi and English. 


The author has been associated with various 
schools over the last five years. He currently 
works with a small community-based 
school in Chandigarh. He can be reached at 
<shamayelzaidi@gmail.com>. 
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CLASSROOM 


the adult on a daily basis. How many times have teachers 

found badly kept classrooms? Lunch or snack boxes left 
open on the desk even after the break, smelly shoes and socks 
after a PE session? Are these not scenes that most teachers relate 
to? Depending on the age of the class we also have children 
complaining about missing lunch boxes, notebooks and the like. 
There are also tantrums by kids and teenagers alike, exhibited 
in their age associated ways! Losing or winning a match on the 
ground surely has repercussions in the classroom and the minds 
of the students. What does all this boil down to? Maintaining 
equilibrium in a class of 40 or more children is a daunting task. 
How can teachers ensure that their classes run smoothly? 


(Ciena by and large have many challenges thrown at 


By forming circles! If a group of students has to work as one 
unit, look out for and understand each other, then circle time 

is an interesting strategy that teachers can adopt. When people 
sit in a circle, each member is visible to the others in the circle 
and since circles don’t have edges or corners, nobody can hide, 
giving the teacher the chance to include every member in the 
discussion. Thus, curative or restorative circles are a great way 
not just to bond but also to enable collective decision-making 
and problem solving. 


Quality Circle Time (QCT) has proved successful in promoting 
better relationships and helps with positive behaviour 
management — two of the most essential requirements for 
learning and the smooth and harmonious running of a school*. 


*https://www.circle-time.co.uk/our-approach/quality-circle-time/ 


MANAGEMENT 


Using a restorative circle in the classroom will assist in 
building or restoring relationships among classmates. 
These circles could also be used to address wrongdoing, 
share joy and happiness, help plan and organize 

events, or prepare for unpredictable situations. Circles 
strengthen support systems and create trusting spaces. 


Circles can be used: 

¢ Every morning so the teachers can greet the children 
and gently warm up for the day. 

e Every evening or at close of school to conclude the 
day and remind children of necessary matters for the 
next day. 

¢ To frame ground rules and consequences. 

¢ In the event of behavioural challenges. 

° To celebrate festivals, achievements of members, 
happiness, or the like. 

e In the event of a calamity either approaching or 
already existing. 


¢ To organize group events like open day or annual day. 


e Inviting a guest to share some information. 


The list could go on and it is for each of us to use our 
ingenuity in adopting this technique on a regular basis 
while working with children. 


Some children speak their hearts out, but some have 
difficulty in expressing their thoughts either for lack 
of vocabulary or lack of courage to speak up. Circles 
restore balance in the heads and hearts of the children 


and give confidence to the weakest to share their 
thoughts. The circle also engages the rest of the group 
to accept differences and stay away from forming 
judgements. 


Undoubtedly circles require moderators to maintain 
harmony till the end. This requires a great amount 
of poise and patience and only then can circles be 
successful. 


Teachers can begin conducting circle talks in a generic 
way and slowly master the art of handling focussed 
sessions. All one needs to keep in mind during these 
sessions is that every individual is involved. 


There is really no age limit for participating in a circle 
time. It could be a restorative practice for children 

or adults too. For instance, when the parents of a 
particular class need to meet and address issues or 
challenges with the school, it could be done in a circle. 
The class teacher could take the lead to conduct the 
session. She can begin with a warm welcome to all the 
members in the circle and follow this up with a round 
of introductions. The class teacher can then encourage 
the parents to present their grievances or challenges. 
Surely there will be a number of parents who may 
want to either add to a point or differ. It is important 
that all the members feel free to express themselves 
without being judged. The role of the Class teacher or 
the conductor of the circle time is to remain patient and 
calm and listen to all. 


In summary, a circle meet can be utilized as an 
effective tool to manage crises, or celebrate joy, or find 
solutions, or empathize with each other. Circles can be 
used to curate ideas or strengthen bonds. They could 
also be used to brainstorm like a bunch of 12 years 

old did in a certain school to decide how to run the 
shop where the produce from their farm could be sold. 
These young children discussed how to display farm 
produce and how to wrap the produce in an organic 
manner without using plastic. They went on to device 
the methodology of not just the shop but also about 
taking stock and refreshing produce periodically. Job 
allotment schedules were prepared and guidelines of 
hygiene were also insisted and charted during the circle 
time. 


Circle time is not a closed group of people with 
different needs and anxieties, but an open strategy that 
allows you to accept everyone with all their differences 
and run your classrooms smoothly. 


The author is the academic administrator with the 
Chinmaya Education Cell and has about 28 years of 
teaching experience working with all age groups. She can 
be reached at <meenasriram@gmail.com>. 
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OFF THE LIBRARY SHELVES 


Critical literacy 
on the shelves 


Darpana Baria 


and engaging. | see this clearly in my role as 


| ibraries are dynamic places for exploring 
a Primary Years Programme (PYP) librarian 


working at Hill Spring International School, Mumbai. 


In an IB school, libraries play a pivotal role in 
supporting the curriculum and creating a lifelong 
love for reading. At our school, the library is the 
‘Learning and Resource Centre (LRC)’, which holds a 
curated collection of more than 25,000 books. This 
collection becomes the core for communication, 
collaboration, and connection at the school. 


As a PYP librarian, with a focus on thinking skills, 
encouraging students to become thinkers is an 
integral part of my role. | draw upon Margaret 
Mead’s words, “Children must be taught how to 
think, not what to think” to guide my work. 
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The term ‘critical literacy’ is not the same as ‘critical 
thinking’. While | was aware of this difference, | had 
not explored the former consciously in my practice 
as a librarian. When Bookworm, Goa offered a 
workshop on Critical Literacy in the Library, my 
interest was piqued. | viewed this opportunity as 
anew milestone in my learning journey. It was a 
window to view children and the library space in a 
new light. | was already familiar with Bookworm’s 
work and zest for children’s books and library 
practices through various online workshops and 
social media. The workshop’s concept note got 

me intrigued about critical pedagogy — a term 
entirely new to me. The three-day workshop 

aimed at exploring questions and not providing the 
participants with a ‘how-to’, which is more common 
in professional development workshops. 
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Some of the questions that stayed with me were — 

e What is the group that constitutes children? When 
do we coin this category? What becomes essential 
for library work to keep in mind when working 
with children? 

e What are some ways in which we can design 
the library experience to be democratic, 
collaborative, and transformative? 

e How do we view our role as a library educator in 
the context of social justice? 


This pilot workshop welcomed a group of diverse 
participants from different parts of India. Each one 
drew upon their exposure and experience in their 
library spaces, making it an authentic and meaningful 
exchange throughout the workshop. 


While the Critical Literacy in the Library workshop 
examined the idea of caste and casteism through 
various texts, other resources, and engagements, it 
did sow a seed of looking at the world beyond the 
surface. It led to the idea of connecting with the 
world around us, as text. It was an invitation to put 
things into a larger perspective for me. The world 
around me has influenced my perception and the 
way | read text. This was a new way of approaching a 
piece of information. 


During the workshop, we read an article — Telling 
different tales: possible childhoods in children's 
literature by Deepa Sreenivas. This article dealt 

with a set of stories for older children. The three 
stories in the article were — Kali and the Rat Snake 
by Zai Whitaker, Trash: On Ragpicker Children and 
Recycling by Gita Wolf and Mumtaz Embroiders Her 
Dreams by Jolly Rohatgi. These stories, depending on 
who has written them, condition the norms through 
which we view childhood. 


In the first story, Kali and the Rat Snake (Whitaker 
Z, 2000) — the story of Kali, a boy from the Irula 
community, a forest tribe of Tamil Nadu in India, 
Deepa Sreenivas points out that Kali, despite being 
a proud Irula member in school, is shown as having 
a low self-esteem. As a reader from the urban 
community, | never questioned this representation. 
But if we are to think ‘critically’ about the frame 

of the story — would Kali tell his story in the same 
way? Would it have been written differently and less 
from the point of view of someone looking in? This 
caused me as a reader to ponder over how we are 
reproducing ideas about communities. 


The second story, Trash: On Ragpicker Children 
and Recycling (Wolf G, Ravishankar A and Sen O, 


1999), is about Velu, a young boy who escapes an 
abusive father in the village to find himself lost and 
alone in the bustling city of Chennai, where he meets 
little Jaya, an experienced ragpicker. As highlighted 
by Deepa Sreenivas, the main narrative is glossed 
by a parallel narrative appearing in boxes. Little 
capsules of ‘Interesting facts’ are shared along with 
the narrative. The article locates a thread mediating 
the experiences of children through the eyes of 

an observer, distant and encyclopedic. The book 
restricts me, the reader, from seeing this story from 
Velu’s eyes. How many such books have | read and 
not questioned? If | want to have a 360° view of the 
world of children like Velu, then | also need to read 
more accounts written by communities and not just 
written to ‘teach’ some information. 
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The third story, Mumtaz Embroiders Her Dreams 
(Rahtogi J And Soni R, 2005), is woven around 
Mumtaz, a disabled girl from a Muslim artisan 
family in Hardoi in Uttar Pradesh. As pointed out 
by Deepa Sreenivas, the story does not ask us to 
question Mumtaz’s experiences as a poor-Muslim- 
girl in relation to the larger social world outside the 
magical, artisanal frame in which she is represented. 
Digging deeper into this untouched domain, | see the 
narrative of Mumtaz being narrowed to a marginal 
world that is familiar to her. 


All the three stories led me towards one common 
understanding, which is also troubling. Children from 
various cultural, historical, and social contexts may 
have a voice in the story, but it remains unnoticed 
until there is a noise which certifies them as winners 
in times of adversity. We appear to think that it is 
unto the child/character who faces adversity to pull 
themselves out of the situation. These stories neither 
question the existence of adversities in the first place 
nor the role that we have as mainstream citizens in 
these social conditions. 


As librarians and educators, we need to empower 
our children to recognize, question, and analyze the 
representation of information in facts as well as in 
fiction. As | make my way through these thoughts, 
the following questions trigger my thinking — 

e Are children exposed to environments or 
engagements that spark their curiosity from a 
wide angle? 

e Are childhood experiences universal? If yes, what 
is universal and what is particular? 

¢ Do we allow children to question what is right 
or wrong? Are they aware of their rights? Do we 
have texts that exemplify this need? 


e Are children driven towards an understanding 
of fairness, bias, authenticity, and perspectives 
shared through the nuances in a text? Or should 
we be putting text sets together to enable our 
children to get broader points of view? 


The critical stance does not accept what is printed 
as truth, but questions who has the power in a text; 
whose viewpoint is being presented; and what 

the author appears to want the reader to think 
(McLaughlin and DeVoogd, 2004). 


To me, critical literacy continues to be an area of 
exploration through various lenses moving towards 
the bigger picture of critical pedagogy, paving a path 
for new approaches to teaching and learning, leading 
to a constructive understanding. 


Critical literacy must become a tool for making more 
informed choices. It gives us a sense of belonging 
and moulds us into conscious citizens. | feel proud 
as a librarian to bring this thinking into my library 
practices. 
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